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Art. L—HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
ATONEMENT.* 


WE have placed below, the title of a book, published 
some years ago by Professor Baur of Tubingen, which con- 
tains much the most thorough account we have ever seen 
of the doctrine of the Atonement, in its historical pregress 
through the Christian Church from the days of Origen and 
Irenzeus to those of Hegel and Marheineke. It is a book 
not to be read cursorily, and it is one which will reward a 
close and patient study. Baur is a man of great learning, 
and much theological acuteness, as his Histories of Chris- 
tian Gnosticismt and of the Trinity and Incarnation{ amply 
show. He is tinctured with the philosophy of Hegel, but 





* Die Christliche Lehre von der Verséhnung in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklun gvon der dltesten Zeit bis auf die neueste. Von Dr. F. C. 
Baur, ordentlichem Professor be — Theologie an der Universitat 
zu Tubingen. 1838. 8vo. 

The Christian Doctrine of the poe accordin ng to its historical de- 
velopment. By Dr. F. C. Baur, Professor, etc. in the University at Ta- 
bingen. 

t Die Christliche Gnosis, etc. Tubingen. 1835. pp. 755. 

} In three large volumes, published in 1841—1844. 
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2 History of the Doctrine of the Atonement. [Juyx, 


his philosophical and theological views seem not to influ- 
ence him unfavorably as a historian. We might read his 
book through, and not discover, till we have reached the 
last few pages, to what opinion the writer inclines, so im- 
partially does he present the arguments for the highest form 
of church Orthodoxy and for the lowest form of Rational- 
ism. And yet the book is not a mere statement of the 
views and arguments of different ages and sects, without 
arrangement, progress or unity. It is critical and philo- 
sophical as well as historical. Its peculiar merit is that it 
contemplates the different views concerning this doctrine 
in relation to a law of progress, and attempts to show a 
gradual but regular development of the doctrine, from the 
first theoretical statement of it to the present time. Baur 
objects strongly to those histories which only heap together 
facts, only give an aggregate of opinions, without that 
binding coherence which is the soul of history. The his- 
tory of a doctrine, he thinks, should show the inner move- 
ment of the idea, according to the progress of the human 
mind ; and in a doctrinal history or monograph, the most 
difficult problem concerns not the facts, but their arrange- 
ment. 

And certainly, if we believe that the development of 
ideas and the progress of thought are not accidental but 
Providential ; if we believe that the human mind is, to 
some extent at least, under law; if we believe that 
opinions change from age to age, not according to blind 
chance but by a Divine guidance; it becomes a deeply 
interesting inquiry, What is the law of this progress, and 
toward what does it tend? Every doctrine or opinion 
which we study with this view, opens to us a new chapter 
in the Providential history of the human mind. As in 
the material world, a violent action in one direction pro- 
duces reaction in the opposite, one extreme generates 
another to balance and restrain it. The mind acts freely, 
and yet under certain conditions and limitations from which 
it can never emancipate itself. This view offers the best 
consolation amid the apparent vagaries of opinion, and pre- 
vents an undue timidity when new and wild speculations 
arise around us. 

To many minds the history of theological doctrines is not 
an attractive study. It seems frivolous, barren and empty. 
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1845.] Defect of Unitarian Theology. 3 
The above considerations may make it appear less repul- 
sive, and there are others quite as important. It is not 
easy to understand a doctrine aright until we make our- 
selves acquainted with its history. We are surrounded by 
traditional ideas concerning it, we are inevitably biased by 
the notions which prevail in our own time. We cannot, by 
an effort, get away from their influences. We may try to 
study the Scriptures impartially, and draw our views only 
from the New Testament, but we read it through a colored 
medium. The words of the New Testament are tinged, to 
our minds, by the ideas we have heard attached to them. 
But by the study of history we get upon a higher ground, 
where we can see the growth and gradual formation of the 
doctrines of our own age and church. Studying them in 
relation to the views of other periods, they assume their 
due importance in our minds. We are thus enabled to 
separate the transient form from the permanent substance 
of the doctrine. We see how every age has clothed it in a 
dress borrowed from its peculiar forms of thought, and yet 
that under all there has remained something unchanging 
and enduring. 

There is no doctrine which deserves better to be thus 
studied by the light of history than that of the Atonement. 
The idea of Reconciliation is the central point of Christian 
doctrine, and it may almost be said of all religion, since it 
contains the thought on which the necessity of religion is 
based, — that of man’s separation from God, and union 
with God. 

Unitarians have not sufficiently understood the meaning 
of this doctrine. They have justly rejected the Orthodox 
form of it, and have exposed, by irresistible arguments, the 
fallacies on which it rests, and the inconsistencies in which 
it is involved. But they have not as yet adequately re- 
placed this form of doctrine by any other. Here, as else- 
where, they have done more in the polemical than in the 
dogmatical department of theology. Their criticism has 
been excellent, their positive teaching not so good. Their 
views, as hitherto presented, do not, we believe, sufficiently 
explain two important phenomena; first, the great stress 
laid in the New Testament upon the work of Christ, in its 
relation to the forgiveness of sin; and second, the import- 
ance assigned to this doctrine by the Christian Church and 
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by Christian experience in all ages. These two facts must 
be adequately accounted for by any theory of the Atone- 
ment which is expected to maintain its place as a perma- 
nent solution of this question. That Unitarian theology 
has not yet done justice to this doctrine is not brought asa 
reproach against it. It has had its own work to do, and 
this has hitherto been one rather of destruction than of 
construction. But now, this work is well-nigh done, and 
everywhere men are beginning to build. We may now 
hope to have a more positive system of theology, and with 
the rest, more justice will be done to the positive side of 
the doctrine of Atonement. Meantime, we may help to pre- 
pare for this, by taking a brief survey of the past history of 
the doctrine. In doing this we shall make free use of the 
work of Professor Baur, and of the other helps within our 
reach. Our survey must be very cursory, for our limits 
compel us, however reluctantly, to abstain from touching 
any but the most prominent points. 

In surveying the course of this doctrine we are struck by 
three periods, distinctly marked, which present themselves 
immediately to our observation.* . The first, which may be 
called the Mythic period, extends from an early point of 
Christian antiquity to the eleventh century, during a period 
of nearly a thousand years. During the whole of this time, 
the prevailing idea was of a controversy between Christ and 
the devil for the souls of men, and the work of Christ was 
mainly to redeem men from the power of the devil, by pay- 
ing the ransom due to him on account of their sins. The 
second is the Scholastic period, extending from the eleventh 
century to the Reformation, and during this period the 
leading notion was legal, and the work of Christ was to 
satisfy the justice of God by paying the debt legally incur- 
red by the sinner. The third is the period from the 
Reformation to the present time, and the leading thought 
has relation to the government of God, the work of Christ . 
being mainly to produce an impression on the human mind, 
by manifesting God’s hatred of sin, his respect for his law, 
or his forgiving love. 





* Baur makes a different division. According to him the History of 
the Doctrine is divided into Periods, and these again are subdivided. 
His object is scholastic precision ; ours, to give a clear general view of 
the subject. 
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Throughout the whole of this time we see that the doc- 
trine is in progress. It passes from the most theoretical to 
the most practical form. The work of Christ is at first 
something wholly outward, out of men, out of the world ; 
it is at last wholly inward, a work taking place in the 
interior soul. It is at first objective, it is finally subjective. 
Atonement is at-first a transaction between God and Satan, 
in the supernatural world; then it becomes a transaction 
between God and man, in which God is to be satisfied ; 
and then an influence exercised upon the human mind by 
which man is to be redeemed. But after reaching this 
extreme point of subjectivity, a reaction takes place, and 
in the systems which have followed from the philosophy of 
Kant, Schelling and Hegel, there has been an attempt to 
combine the objective and subjective forms; in other 
words, to represent the atonement as a transaction in 
which God is reconciled to man, as well as man reconciled 
to God. 

Returning therefore to the first period, which we have 
called the mythic period of the doctrine, we shall see that 
the writers of the early church, taking a partial view of 
the New Testament statements concerning the work of 
Christ, and seizing on a particular class of Scripture 
expressions, constructed a theory in accordance with the 
habits of thought peculiar to their age. 

The New Testament ascribes a great variety of influ- 
ences to the death of Christ, and uses a multitude of 
expressions in relation to it. Many of these are highly 
figurative, as where Christians are said to “wash their 
robes. white in the blood of the Lamb,” and many are 
naturally borrowed from the Jewish ritual and sacrifices. 
But there are two principal effects, relating to the twofold 
consequences of sin, as separating us from God and as 
depraving our nature. The work of Christ, in relation to 
the first, is called in the New Testament reconciliation, in 
relation to the second, redemption. The first removes the 
guilt of sin, the second its power. By the first we are 
forgiven, by the second we are cleansed from all un- 
righteousness. Now the first of these effects was of too 
inward, subjective and spiritual a character, to suit the tone 
of thought in the early church. They passed by, therefore, 
the fact of Reconciliation; and took hold of the fact of 

1* 
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Redemption, as comprising the chief part of the work of 
Christ. And seizing a single expression of Scripture in 
relation to this, they built their whole theory on its literal 
application. The word thus taken as the foundation of 
their system was the word “ Ransom,” a word used by 
Christ* of himself, and applied also to his work by the 
Apostles. ‘A ransom,” they argued, “is paid to deliver 
captives from the hands of their enemies. But if Christ 
gave his life as a ransom for us, to whom did he give it? 
It must have been to an enemy who held us captive. And 
who could this be except the devil?” Thus argued, for 
example, Irenzeus, contending against the Gnostics,t who 
endeavored to take a more spiritual view of the death of 
Christ. Irenzeus was the firstt who attempted anything 
like a doctrinal development of the notion of Redemption. 
His theory was this. Men, through sin, have become the 
prisoners of the devil. Christ, being perfectly just, the 
devil has no just power over him. By causing him to be 
put to death, the devil therefore made himself liable in turn 
to a penalty, and Christ accepts the freedom of his prison- 
ers as his due. He, by his death, pays their ransom, and 
sets them free. This theory was supported by those texts 
which speak of a victory over the devil.$ 

Origen supplied the defects in the system of Irenzus, 
and developed the doctrine further. He is more mythic in 
his view than Irenzeus, for he explains the motives which 
Jed the devil to cause the crucifixion of Jesus, a point which 





* Matt. xx. 28. Mark x. 45. Titusii.14. 1 Peter i. 18, etc. 


+t The Gnostic views of the death of Christ were quite different from 
each other. Thus Basilides admitted a real death of Jesus, but only of 
the man Jesus, and denied the power of his death to redeem others. 
Marcion taught that the sufferings of Jesus were to be regarded as those 
of the Divine Being, but were not to be considered as real, but only sym- 
bolic, representing the truth that man must die to this world and to all 
material things. Valentine said that the Psychic Christ, not the Pneu- 
matic, (the soul, not the spirit, the humanity, not the divinity,) suffered 
on the cross. This, according to him, typified the truth that in the Ab- 
solute becoming one with itself, all finite existence is reconciled with it. 
— Baur, Christ. Gnosis, p. 140. 


t The early Fathers were occupied almost entirely in opposing the 
Gnostic Docetic tendencies and in proving the reality of the death of 
Jesus. Ignatius, Tertullian, etc. say a great deal of the reconciling power 
of the death of Jesus, but not definitely enough to give any distinct doc 
trinal idea. — Baur, von der Versdhnung, p. 26. 


§ Coloss. ii. 15. Heb. ii. 14. 1 John iii. 8. 
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Irenzeus had left in obscurity. Origen regarded good 
and evil as in constant conflict, and considered every 
good action of a good man as a victory gained over 
evil and the demoniac world. Every martyr-death is 
a victory. The demons are well aware of this, but 
blinded by their hatred, forget it, and cause the death 
of the good. But in doing so they destroy their own 
power.* Thus was the devil deceived, when, through 
hatred of the goodness of Jesus, he caused him to be mur- 
dered. He was then obliged to accept his soult as a ran- 
som for sinners. The death of Christ differs from that of 
other martyrs only in this, that his death brought good to 
all men. 

The theory, thus developed by Irenzeus and Origen, held 
its place for many centuries with little alteration. The 
right of the devil over men was fully admitted. Augustine 
regarded it as the right of property. According to him 
Adam was conquered by the devil in fair fight and made 
his slave by the laws of war, and according to the same 
laws all his descendants were slaves also.{ Leo the Great 





* Origen taught that good works magically, by a secret wonderful 
power, upon evil. He refers those who doubt to the Heathens, who 
believed that cities and nations had been saved by the voluntary devotion 
of some heroic characters. Origen also regards the death of Christ as a 
sacrifice offered to God, and contends that a sin can never be forgiven 
without a sacrifice. Yet this necessity is not deduced from the notion of 
divine justice, consequently it contains no idea of substituted suffering. 
The purity of the sacrifice takes away the sin, and in its beauty the evils 
of men vanish away. The beauty of the sacrifice would lead God to for- 
give, but the devil’s claim remains, and that is satisfied by the soul of 
Jesus as a ransom. We must not look for perfect consistency in these 
early fathers. 


t The ransom, says Origen, (ar'tgov) which Jesus paid for our sins, 
was not his spirit, (nvetuc,) for this he committed to the hands of his 
Father ; it. was not his body, (oéua,) for of this Scripture says nothing ; it 
was his soul, (wvyj,) which he gave to the devil. In this three-fold di- 
vision of man, (technically called trichotomy,) he follows an ancient 
Platonic theory, held by the Gnostics and Cabbalists, and revived in 
modern times by Olshausen, who thinks it asserted by Paul, 1 Thess. v. 
25. It is curious that the somnambulists make the same distinction. 
(See Seherin von Prevorst, Werner’s Schutzgeister, etc.) Origen says, (we 
quote from Bretschneider’s Dogmatic, 2d vol. p. 302,) ‘* Si ergo, (accord- 
ing to 1 Peter i. 18,) pretio emti sumus, ab aliquo sine dubio emti sumus, 
cujus servi eramus, qui et pretium poposcit, quod voluit, ut de potestate 
dimitteret, quos tenebat. Tenebat autem nos diabolus; poposcit ergo 
pretium nostrum sanguinem Christi.”’ 


t Augustine wavers in his view, and in some places seems to take an 
opposite one. 
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considered the devil to have only a tyrannical right. Others 
thought man to be only in the power of the devil. Some, 
as Theodoret and Hilary of Poictiers, spoke of redemption 
as a battle, in which Christ has conquered the devil, and 
set free his prisoners. The notion of a contract, however, 
was more usual, and it was accurately explained how the 
devil was deceived into accepting the life of Christ asa 
ransom. Gregory of Nyssa tells us that he was attracted 
by the sublimity of Christ’s works, and did not perceive 
the divinity under the veil of the flesh. ‘ Under the bait 
of the flesh,” he says, ‘“ the hook of the divinity was con- 
cealed.” This figure of the hook and bait runs through 
many of the Fathers down to Peter Lombard. 

Objections were made to this view, from time to time, 
by one and another, and even those who held it seem often 
inconsistent with themselves in their statements. It was 
opposed by Gregory Nazianzen, John Damascene and 
others. But it had taken such strong hold of the mind of 
the age, that it continued the prevailing view. And even 
after it had been rejected by Anselm and Abelard, and its 
inconsistencies fully pointed out, the famous Orthodox 
teacher, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, defended it with extreme 
bitterness against its opposers.* Peter Lombard, Bishop 
of Paris, A. D. 1164, whose “ Four Books of Sentences ”’ 
was the text book of every student, and commented upon 
by every great theologian, holds to a certain right in the 
devil over the souls of men.t In fact, so long as they clung 
to the literal idea of redemption, they were compelled to 
return to the view of an atonement offered to the devil. 

The second period is that of Scholasticism. But what 





* Abelard said ‘‘ Ego vero dico, et ratione irrefragabili probo, quod 
diabolus in hominem nullum jus habuerit. Neque enim qui eum decipi- 
endo a subjectione domini sui alienavit, aliquam potestatem super eum 
debuit accipere, potius si quam prius haberet, debuit amittere.’’ But Ber- 
nard replied with truly orthodox loftiness of tone, ‘“‘ Discat diabolum non 
solum potestatem, sed etiam justam habuisse in homines, ut consequenter 
et hoc videat, venisse utique in carne Dei Filium propter liberandos 
homines. Diaboli in hominem quoddam jus, etsi non jure acquisitum, 
sed nequiter usurpatum, juste tamen permissum.’’ These quotations are 
by Hase, “‘ Evangelische Dogmatic,”’ p. 246, third edition. 


+ Lomparp. Sentences 3.9. ‘ Injuste Diabolus, quantum ad se, tene- 
bat hominem, sed homo juste tenebatur, quia diabolus nunquam meruit 
potestatem habere super hominem, sed homo meruit per culpam pati dia- 
boli tyrannidem.”” 
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was scholasticism? Baumgarten Crusius says, ‘The school 
separating itself from the Church, and endeavoring to gain 
an independent existence.” Hegel, going deeper, says, 
‘‘ First come the Church Fathers, then the Church Doctors.” 
First come those who give life to the Church, then, life 
needing light, there arise those who shall teach it. 

In the first period of the Church, the direction of its ac- 
tivity was to produce the contents or substance of doctrine ; 
in the second, or scholastic, to give arrangement and form. 
To systematize and reconcile the various doctrines which 
had come to be regarded as Orthodox ; to harmonize the 
whole into a complete system of theology ; by innumerable 
distinctions, and the most subtle definitions, to enfold and 
penetrate every theological question with the sharpest 
thought ; such was the work of the dialectic scholasticism 
of the middle ages. But at the very beginning of this pe- 
riod appears a book, which was destined, by the power of 
its author’s genius, to make an epoch in theology, and es- 
pecially in the history of this doctrine. 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, born 1034; scholar 
and successor of Lanfranc, the opponent of Berengarius ; in 
his celebrated book, “‘ Cur Deus homo?” lays the founda- 
tion of the Church doctrine of substituted punishment. A 
realist in philosophy, proving the existence of God by as- 
suming the reality of general ideas, in an argument which 
has been commended by Leibnitz and Hegel; he carries 
into theology the same strong confidence in necessary 
truths, and endeavors to found the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment on a basis of absolute necessity. He sweeps away, 
with the boldness of an independent thinker, the whole 
doctrine of the rights of the devil, declaring that the devil 
has a right to nothing but to be punished.* 

Anselm begins his treatise by asking, Why was it neces- 
sary that God should become man in order to redeem man- 
kind? His answer is, Because only so could the guilt of 
sin be atoned for. He defines sin to be, not giving to 
God his due.t But man owes God all that comes within 
the sphere of his free will. Whenever he omits to pay this 
debt, he dishonors God, and commits sin. How can satis- 





* «Diabolo nec Deus aliquid debebat nisi penam.”’ 


t “ Non aliud peccare, quam Deo non reddere debitum,” 
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faction be made to God for his dishonor? It cannot be 
made by us, since at any moment we already owe God all 
that we can do. All that we can do, therefore, only ful- 
fils our present duty, and prevents us from falling into new 
sin, but cannot satisfy for past sin. Since the gift of a 
universe ought not to tempt us to omit a single duty, it is 
evident that each duty outweighs the universe, and for 
each omission of duty we owe to God more than a uni- 
verse. Evidently, therefore, we cannot ourselves satisfy 
God for our past sin. But satisfaction must be made, or 
punishment inflicted ; for only by punishing sin, or receiv- 
ing satisfaction for sin, can God’s honor be maintained. 
That it ought to be maintained is evident; since as there 
is nothing in the universe greater or better than God, to 
maintain God’s honor is most just, and the best thing for 
the whole universe. If God were to forgive sin without 
satisfaction being made for it, it would be a disorder in his 
kingdom. Sin, in that case, being subject to no law, 
would enjoy greater freedom than goodness. Now, as 
God’s honor can be preserved in two ways, either by pun- 
ishing sin, or receiving satisfaction for it, why does God 
choose satisfaction instead of punishment? Anselm gives 
two reasons, first, because so sublime a work as man’s 
rational nature should not be created in vain, or suffered to 
perish ; second, because the number of the redeemed being 
absolutely fixed, and some of the angels having fallen, their 
number must be supplied from among men. Man must, 
therefore, be enabled to satisfy God for his sin, in order 
that he may be saved. But to satisfy God, we have seen 
that he must give God more than the universe, that is, 
more than all that is not God. But only God himself is 
this — therefore God himself must make the satisfaction. 
But it is man who owes the debt, therefore God must be 
man to make satisfaction. Hence the necessity of the In- 
carnation of the Son of God, or of the God-man. To 
make satisfaction, this God-man must pay something which 
he does not himself owe on his own account. As aman 
he owes perfect obedience for himself; this then cannot be 
the satisfaction. But being a sinless man, he is not bound 
to die; his death, therefore, as the death of a God-man, is 
the adequate and proper satisfaction. In return for so 
great a gift, the Father bestows what the Son desires, 
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namely, human redemption. These are the essential steps 
of the famous argument of Anselm.* 

Many serious objections may be urged against this 
theory, and the same scholastic acuteness which Anselm 
showed in building it up was manifested by other scholas- 
tic Doctors in criticising it. ‘Their minds were too pene- 
trating not to discover its main defect; namely, that the 
idea on which it is based, of the absolute preponderance of 
the Divine Justice over the Divine Love, is a mere suppo- 
sition. Peter Abelard, born 1079, the great Rationalist of 
the middle ages, criticises and opposes it in his Commentary 
on Romans. He places the reconciling power of the death 
of Jesus in its awakening in us an answering love, which 
conquers our sinfulness. ‘Those who foresaw this revelation 
of the goodness of God were influenced by it also. + 
Robert Pullen, teacher at Oxford, 1130, agrees with Abe- 
lard. So also, on the whole, do Peter Lombard and Hugo 
St. Victor. 

With Peter Lombard begins the period of Summists, or 
system-making Doctors. Their object was totality. They 
attempted to give a solution to every theological question 
which could ‘be:asked. ‘Their usual course is to state the 
question, then adduce the arguments from Scripture and 
the Fathers in favor of each side, then the conclusion, in 
which they endeavor to find a way of reconciling the oppo- 
site views. On these great theologians, overrated once, 
underrated now, we would gladly dwell, did our limits per- 
mit. Bonaventura, the Seraphic Doctor, (born 1221) 
handles this subject with great clearness and simplicity. 
He almost adopts Anselm’s theory, and then lets it fall by 
denying the absolute necessity of satisfaction. God, he 
says, being omnipotent, might have chosen some other 





* It will be seen that, according to Anselm, Christ’s death was not -vi 
carious punishment. He did not endure punishment in the place of sin- 
ners. On the contrary, the idea of satisfaction excludes that of punish- 
ment. God is satisfied either by satisfaction or punishment. ‘ Necesse 
est ut omne peccatum satisfactio aut pena sequatur.”’ The death of 
Christ satisfies God’s holiness, because it was a free act of goodness which 
was equal to all the good acts which men had omitted to perform. The 
notion of vicarious punishment was introduced afterward by the Lutheran 
Reformers, when they distinguished between the active and passive obe- 
dience of Christ. 


t In proof of which he quotes the text, ‘The multitudes which went 
before, and that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to the Son of David.” 
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way. But when the reason has seen a thing to be neces- 
sary, it is absurd to place above this necessity the abstract 
notion of an Omnipotence which may make it unnecessary. 
For in this case, the notion really uppermost is that of the 
entire incomprehensibility of God, which of course over- 
throws every theory founded on a supposed knowledge of 
his attributes. 

The theory of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, 
(born 1224) is chiefly distinguished by its doctrine of 
‘“ satisfactio superabundans.” Christ has restored to God 
more than was taken from him by human sin. This sur- 
plus became afterward a stock of merit belonging to the 
church, and was the ground on which it based the right of 
selling indulgences. In the main Aquinas agrees with 
Anselm, nevertheless he also gives up the absolute necessity 
of satisfaction. 

Opposed to St. Thomas stands Duns Scotus, (flourished 
1300) the Subtle Doctor, whose view directly contradicts 
that of Anselm. He denies the infinite guilt of sin and the 
infinite merit of Christ, declaring that guilt and merit take 
their character from their subject not their object. He 
declares that the belief of the. infinite character of sin, in- 
volves Manicheism. Sin, however, though not intensively 
infinite (in itself) is extensively so (in its results.) By thus 
denying the infinite nature of sin Anselm’s theory is cut up 
by the roots. He denies the necessity of the death of 
Christ, and even asserts that it is possible that a mere man 
might have atoned for us. Anything which God chose to 
accept as an atonement would be so. In other words 
God’s will is not conditioned by any necessity, but is abso- 
lutely supreme. And here is the radical difference between 
the Scotists and Thomists, the one attributing to God an 
unconditioned will, the other a will conditioned by the laws 
of his nature. From this point the scholastics divided into 
these two parties, though the majority were Scotists. 
The church however decided for the doctrine of Thomas, 
as seeming most to favor church authority. It was adopted 
by the Bull Unigenitus. The idea of acceptatio is found 
however in a great variety of systems, from the time of 
Scotus down. 

And now we come to the third great epoch in the history 
of our doctrine, which commences with the Reformation. 
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The peculiarity of the Protestant Reformation, as of all 
true reformations, consists in its being a falling back upon 
personal experience. Wearied with the forms of Scholasti- 
cism, men were impelled to reject everything which was 
not based in a moral need, or an immediate and practical 
religious interest. The Reformation therefore was the 
great turning point, where the mind passed from the Out- 
ward to the Inward, from objectivity to subjectivity, and 
became conscious of its own freedom. Nothing which 
could not be legitimated by an inward experience was 
henceforth to be regarded as true. Hence the importance 
of Faith, or the deepest personal element in man. 

The principal difference between the Lutheran theology 
and that of Anselm was significant of this change. An- 
selm’s doctrine was based in a necessity of the Divine 
nature, Luther’s in a need of human nature. Anselm 
asked, How shall God be satisfied? Luther, How shall 
man be justified ? | 

In answering this question the Lutheran theologians 
maintained the doctrine of an infinite evil in sin, but 
changed the satisfaction of Anselm into an equivalent. 
They also made the distinction between the active and 
passive obedience of Christ, which was not known to the 
theory of Anselm. Their view was, that man by disobey- 
ing the law of God was justly exposed to punishment, but 
Christ is punished in his place, and he thus becomes free. 
Yet he is still bound to obey God and lead a life of perfect 
goodness in order to be saved. Christ fulfils this obligation 
for him by his holy life. The suffering he ought to bear, 
Christ bears ; the duty he ought to perform, Christ performs. 
The satisfaction, therefore, before confined to the death of 
Christ, is now extended to his life; and now first is Christ 
considered as being punished in the place of the sinner. 
God also is now regarded as a sovereign, bound to uphold 
his laws, instead of a creditor, claiming his due.* We see 





* A strong opposition was made to the Lutheran distinction of active 
and passive obedience by John Piscator, a reformed theologian, at the 
end of the 16th century. Piscator argued, from the definition of justifica- 
tion in Rom. iv. 6, 7, that the imputation of forgiveness and active obedi- 
ence are not two parts of Justification, but one and the same. Christ, he 
maintains, as a man, was bound to obey God on his own account, and his 
active obedience cannot therefore be credited to us. His obedience in 
suffering, therefore, was the only cause of our being forgiven. If his ac- 
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in this the beginning of the change from the legal to the 
governmental view.* 

We now come to Faustus Socinus and the Socinians, 
whose doctrine may be regarded as the great revolt from 
the doctrinal authority of the church, as that of Luther was 
a revolt from its ecclesiastical authority. Socinianism is 
the extreme of subjectivity. In this system the subject 
man) becomes self-dependant, and his relation to the 
object (God) becomes an outward one. The attacks by 
Socinus upon the church doctrines, were very acute, and 
have never been sufficiently met or answered. 

The argument of Socinus against the church theory of 
satisfaction, begins by denying its foundation, the idea of 
Divine justice. If God cannot forgive sin without a satis- 
faction, he becomes subject to finite limitations. Mercy is 
as much an attribute with God as justice, but if we consider 
it as absolute, then God cannot punish sin at all. There- 
fore justice and mercy must both be regarded as finite 
conditions, not absolute qualities in God. Both are effects 
of his will, which is his absolute essence. Man therefore 
is reconciled to God, God is not reconciled to man. 

With still greater emphasis does the Socinian logic 
attack the doctrine of satisfaction itself. Satisfaction and 





tive obedience is imputed to us, God is paid twice for our sins. Again, 
if his active obedience is imputed to us, we are not bound to obey for our- 
selves. The Lutherans, in reply, argued that we could only be justified 
by actual obedience to God’s commandments. As no one obeyed these 
for himself, Christ must obey for us. But Piscator replied, “* The law 
demands punishment or obedience, not both.” This controversy forms 
an important epoch in the history of the doctrine. 


* Osiander ought to be mentioned here, who about the year 1550 be- 
gan in the Protestant Church the opposition to the forensic or declaratory 
view of the work of Christ, declaring justification to be a real act, con- 
veying holiness to the soul, and forming Christ within us. He says of 
his opponents, “* Omnes horribiliter errant. Primo, quia verbum justifi- 
care tantum pro justum reputare et pronuntiare intelligunt, et non pro eo 
quod est, justum efficere reipsa et veritate.’’ He says a thief is not made 
just by being pardoned, and saved from the gallows. He calls it blasphe- 
my to say that God declares a man just without making him so, for it is 
saying that God declares what is not true. Christ’s justice consists neither 
in his action nor passion, but in his nature and being, and we are justified 
only by being joined to Christ by faith, and having God and Christ dwell 
within us. This view was afterward taken by Swenkenfeld, Weigel, 
and other mystical writers in Germany, and by William Law and the 
Quakers in England. Though a mystical view, it is a highly valuable 
contribution to theology, and the germ of it is evidently to be found in 
John and Paul. Calvin, also, regards Christ as not only making satisfac- 
tion for sin, but also as communicating to man the essence of God. 
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forgiveness mutually exclude each other. Satisfaction pays 
the debt; how then can it be forgiven? If forgiven, why 
need it be paid? If it be said that the person who owes 
the debt is forgiven, because it is not demanded of him but 
of another; Socinus then asks, how can a debt be asked 
except of the one who owes it or the one who assumes it ? 
If paid by either, how can it be forgiven? Moreover, pun- 
ishment is strictly a personal thing. The idea of punish- 
ment involves that of guilt. If transferred to the innocent, 
it ceases to be punishment. Punishment therefore cannot 
be assumed like a debt. Again, satisfaction supposes both 
the justice and the mercy of God in exercise. But the ex- 
ercise of mercy would be a free pardon, that of justice 
determined punishment. 

As a matter of fact, satisfaction is impossible, and 
could never have been made. Every sinner deserves 
eternal death. The substitute then should endure eternal 
death for every individual sinner, which is impossible. But 
in fact Christ did not endure it at all, for he rose from the 
dead in three days, and has ascended into heaven. Paul 
says that “If Christ be not risen, we are yet in our sins.” 
But if his death freed us from sin, his resurrection is 
unnecessary. Nor was the death of Christ a punishment, 
since it was the means of his exaltation and glory. If it be 
said that Christ made an infinite satisfaction through the 
dignity of his person, Socinus replies that with God “ there 
is no respect of persons.” Christ could not suffer as God, 
and if he could have done so, this Divine suffering would 
have been no proper satisfaction for human sin. Nor, 
lastly, could God make satisfaction to himself. 

Nor did it escape the acuteness of Faustus Socinus, that 
active and passive obedience are contradictory to each 
other. The one either excludes the other, or makes it 
unnecessary. Christ could not make satisfaction by his 
active obedience, for he was bound to obey God on his own 
account. His obedience was rewarded by his own elevation 
to glory, it could not therefore have been rewarded by the 
salvation of others. Nor could the obedience of one have 
made satisfaction for that due by all. However exalted 
his person, he could only do, what each owes, 1. e. obey 
God perfectly. 

In addition to these arguments, Socinus adduced others 
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founded on the nature of man, which we cannot stop to 
insert here. This bold and profound attack was met by a 
sufficiently tame reply from the Protestant theologians. 
They merely repeated again their previous formulas, and 
relied mainly on the Scripture argument. But here again 
they were met by their skilful opponents by a mode of 
interpretation, which Baur says was original with Socinus, 
and which has never been sufficiently carried out since his 
time. Socinus collected all the texts referring to the death 
of Christ or to the forgiveness of sin, and arranged them in 
four classes. Placing in the first class the texts which 
speak of Christ’s death as a ransom or redemption, he easily 
showed that these were to be taken figuratively. In the 
second class were those which spoke of Christ as dying for 
our sins, which he explained as meaning that he died on 
account of our sins, and in order that we might be freed 
from them. The third class of texts included those in 
which it is said that Christ took our sins on himself, or took 
them away. ‘These either mean that he has taken them 
away by making us good, or borne them, as one may bear 
the consequences of another’s sin. The fourth class include 
the texts relating to Jewish types and sacrifices. Here 
Socinus clearly shows that the sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment were not substitutions, either really or symbolically, 
but only certain conditions with which God had connected 
the forgiveness of sin. 

Having thus demolished the church doctrine of atone- 
ment, what did Socinus put in its place? The positive 
side of his system is far from being as satisfactory as the 
negative. The sum of it is briefly this. 

Man is reconciled to God when he repents. God is 
always placable, man alone needs to be changed. He 
reconciles himself by repenting. Repentance in the system 
of Socinus takes the place which faith occupies in the 
Protestant system. Still, subjective as this system appears, 
it has also an objectivity of its own. If faith has its 
object out of itself in the Divine love, repentance has its 
object out of itself in the Divine law. Socinus also teaches 
that it is faith in God’s forgiveness which leads to repent- 
ance. Faith is necessary also, therefore in his system. 
The question between Socinus and Luther is only this, 
Do we repent in order to be forgiven, or are we forgiven in 
order that we may repent? 
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But how is Christ a Redeemer according to Socinus? 
Through Christ man has God’s promise to trust and God’s 
law to obey. He is reconciled to God when he has a 
practical living confidence that his sins are forgiven. Christ 
gives him this confidence by announcing forgiveness on the 
condition of repentance. Christ’s office therefore as a 
Mediator is prophetic rather than priestly. The death of 
Christ has value as an example of self-sacrifice and asa 
solemn confirmation and seal of the promises of God. The 
death and resurrection of Christ are necessary to man’s 
salvation, but not because of any effect they exercise upon 
God, but because of their moral influence upon man. 

This attack by Socinus made it necessary for the system 
of church orthodoxy to shift its ground, that which it had 
occupied having become no longer tenable. Hence the 
famous theory of Hugo Grotius, which has been essentially 
that of modern orthodoxy ever since his time. He founds 
the necessity of Christ’s death not on the justice of God as 
a creditor, but as a ruler, (“justitia Dei rectoria.”) For 
the legal view of the atonement, he substitutes a Govern- 
mental view.* 

The fundamental error of Socinus, says Grotius, is to 
consider God in the work of redemption only in the light 
of a creditor, who may forgive the debt if he will; or in 
that of an absolute monarch, who can at any time remit 
punishment. God is to be regarded as a Governor, and 
the right of forgiveness is conditioned by the good of the 
whole community. The object of punishment is not to 
satisfy the honor of the monarch only, but also to preserve 
the order and protect the peace of society. Atonement is 
an act of Jurisdiction, according to which one is punished 
that another may be excused ; or of Dispensation, remitting 
the operation of the law with respect to certain persons or 
matters. Now, can the law of punishment be relaxed? 
All positive laws, says Grotius, may be relaxed. The law 
(Genesis ii. 17) which announces death for disobedience, 
may be remitted, since it is an expression, not of the Divine 
nature but of the Divine will. But in order that it might 
safely be remitted in the case of human beings, it was 





* The title of the work of Grotius, which was published in 1617, is 
“¢ Defensio fidei Catholice de Satisfactione Christi.”” But instead of de- 
fending the orthodox theory he substitutes another in its place. 


Q* 
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necessary that some example should be made to show the 
evil of sin. Christ, therefore, “died for our sins,”’ to be an 
example of God’s displeasure against sin. This displeasure 
the Scripture calls “the wrath of God.” In the death of 
Christ therefore, God’s hatred of sin, his care for his law, 
and his goodness to men are all manifested.* 

The essence of the theory of Grotius lies in the proposi- 
tion, “God could not forgive sin without an act of 
exemplary punishment.” The necessity of Christ’s death 
therefore, according to this theory is very different from its 
necessity in the theory of Anselm. It has reference not to 
the past but to the future. The guilt of past sins is 
abolished by an immediate act of Divine love, the example 
of punishment is only necessary to prevent future sin. 
Therefore, with Grotius, as with Socinus, the principal 
effect of the death of Christ is its moral influence on man. 
With Grotius this is negative, with Socinus positive. 
According to Grotius Christ’s death was necessary before 
man could be forgiven, but this is also the case in the 
theory of Socinus. In some respects Grotius is the least 
consequent of the two. Anselm’s theory is based on the 
notion of Divine justice, that of Socinus on the notion of 
Divine goodness. Grotius, in his theory, neutralises both. 
The whole of this theory has the character of a juridical 
proceeding, and its error consists in applying to the Divine 
law and government necessities which belong merely to 
human governments and human laws. 

The essential difference between the theory of Grotius, 
and the church doctrine of satisfaction is very apparent. 
The main point of the church theory is this, that before 
man can be forgiven Divine justice demands that the full 
debt be paid. Satisfaction is paying to God the very debt 
which man owes, and what Christ has done is identical 
with what man ought to do. Socinus objected to this, that 
it made forgiveness impossible, and that therefore satisfac- 
tion and forgiveness are contradictory. Grotius replies 
that Christ’s death is not “satisfactio” but “ solutio;”’ 
that is to say, the debt is not paid, but something is 





* According to the Jurists, says Grotius, the best kind of Relaxation of 
Law, is by a commutatio or a compensatio. In this way both the dignity 


of the law and its purpose are secured. ‘ Proxima enim sunt idem et 
tantumdem,” 
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accepted in the place of it, and this act of accepting Christ’s 
death constitutes forgiveness. He admits that if the full 
and very debt was paid by the death of Christ, ‘ remissio,’ 
or freedom from guilt would follow at once, without any 
forgiveness on the part of God. The death of Christ 
would then be in itself “solutio” or payment, and call not 
for an act of “remissio” or pardon on the part of God, but 
of “liberatio” or acquittal. He thus virtually surrenders 
to Socinus the theory he had undertaken to defend against 
him. 

Crellius, the Socinian, replied to Grotius, (Fratres 
Poloni, vol. 5,) and easily showed the injustice he had 
done to Socinus and the defects of his theory. These 
defects were also observed by his own friends, the 
Arminians.* Nevertheless the theory of Grotius has, on 
the whole, continued to be the most favorite form of 
modern orthodoxy down to the present time. 

We must stop our historical survey at this point, and 
content ourselves with a few closing remarks suggested by 
this cursory view of the subject. 

1. In tracing the history of this doctrine, we have seen 
that it divides itself into three distinct periods, in each of 
which a different idea has characterised the prevailing and 
orthodox theory. During the first and largest of these 
periods, this leading idea was of a conflict between good 
and evil, and the death of Christ was a ransom paid to the 
powers of darkness to redeem men from their dominion. 
During the second period, the main thought is of a debt 
which the sinner owes to God, which it is impossible for 
him to pay except by the aid of Christ. And in the third 
period, the notion which gives its character to the doctrine 
is that of a Government, and a necessity of state which 
makes it impossible to forgive sin, except by such a display 
of the indignation of God, as will prevent the evil conse- 
quences which might otherwise occur. According to each 
theory, Christ dies to satisfy Divine justice ; but in the first, 
this justice has reference tu the rights and lawful claims of 





* Episcopius pointed out to him the deficiency of his theory on the ob- 
jective side, in a treatise which he sent him in manuscript, asking at the 
same time the question, “ An Christus morte sud aliquid circa Deum effe- 
cerit?’’ Limborch also attempts to find a better medium between the 
church doctrine and that of the Socinians, by developing the idea of the 
death of Christ as a sacrifice, really offered to God. 
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the devil; in the second, to the rights and honor of God 
himself; in the third, to the order of the universe, and the 
claims of God’s creatures. There is also a necessity for 
Christ’s death according to each theory; but in the first, 
this necessity is founded on God’s supposed relaiions to 
the supernatural world; in the second, on his relations to 
himself; in the third, on his relations to his creatures. 
Each of the theories implies a limitation of the Divine 
attributes. In the first, the Divine power is limited by the 
opposing power of evil, which is a dualistic view allied to 
Manicheism ; in the second, the Divine goodness is limited 
by the demands of the Divine justice, which implies a 
conflict in the Divine Mind; in the third, the Divine 
wisdom is limited by difficulties inherent in the govern- 
ment of free beings. 

2. We have before remarked that the direction taken 
by the theory of the atonement during each period seemed 
determined in some degree by the prevailing ideas of the 
time, and the tendency of the age. The first theory was 
warlike, the second legal, the third governmental. It was 
natural during those terrible centuries in which the church 
was exposed to so many forms of outward evil, that the 
theory of redemption should assume the form of a conflict 
with outward evil and a victory over the Prince of darkness. 
It was an age in which persecutions tormented the Christian 
church, in which the Emperors of the world seemed to rival 
the Evil One in atrocious wickedness ; in which the legions 
of the empire bound with their iron chain the whole earth 
in military subjection. ‘Then came the dreadful inroads of 
the barbarians, the destructive famines, and awful pesti- 
lences which were thought to have consumed in a few 
years half of the human race throughout the civilised 
world. What wonder that redemption from outward evil 
and sin should seem to be the chief work of Christ, and 
the passages of Scripture which indicate a conflict with evil 
be taken as the basis of the theory of redemption ? 

But when a thousand years had passed, these tumults had 
gone by. The barbarous nations, having conquered every 
part of the Roman empire, had been converted to Christ- 
ianity, and became fixed in their new homes. The tide of 
Mahommedan conquest, checked at the Pyrenees, had 
begun permanently to recede before the deeper life of 
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Christendom. The conquerors of Rome, feeling their want 
of better institutions, accepted her splendid codes of laws 
and began to modify and apply them to their own needs. 
Hence the study of Roman Law sprang up suddenly in the 
twelfth century, and appeared in new glory. Thousands 
of students crowded the universities, attracted by the fame 
of great jurists. We read of the celebrity of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, and of the Four Doctors. The civil 
and canon law were taught together at all the ecclesiastical 
establishments. Many distinguished scholastic theologians 
were also eminent as writers on civil law, and among them 
Lanfranc, the teacher of Anselm. Just at this time 
appeared the new theory of the atonement. Is it sur- 
prising that it should partake of the character of thought 
belonging to this time, and be founded not on warlike but 
legal ideas, on the rights of property and persons, on the 
notion of debt and payment, on a wrong done to God’s 
honor by sin, for which a full recompense was to be 
demanded? ‘Those passages of Scripture in which sin is 
spoken of as an injury inflicted on the Divine character, 
and the work of Christ as freeing us from the debt incurred 
by disobedience, were now made the basis of the doctrine. 

With the Reformation came new ideas of human rights 
in civil as well as in ecclesiastical affairs. Reform in the 
church prepared the way for reform in politics, and men 
now began to ask for what purpose was government 
instituted, and what were the duties of the governor? The 
new theory of the atonement partook of this tendency also, 
and was founded upon ideas of government. Hugo 
Grotius laid the basis of this doctrine in the necessity 
imposed on God, as a ruler, to prevent mischief and 
preserve order in his government. And Hugo Grotius 
also was the founder of modern international law, by his 
book on “The Laws of War and Peace,” the object of 
which was to teach rulers to substitute a sense of justice 
toward the citizen and regard for the peace of society, for 
caprice and reckless ambition. 

3. Thus we see that each age has developed that par- 
ticular view of the doctrine which was suited to its 
circumstances, and to its prevailing tone of thought. We 
are not however to infer that these theories are merely 
arbitrary speculations, wholly destitute of reality and truth. 
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Their error seems to lie in their one-sidedness. In their 
logical form, they are all probably false, yet each may 
contain its leaven of truth. Thus, the fantastic and myth- 
ical doctrine of a conflict with the devil, may be founded 
in reality. As long as the origin of evil remains unex- 
plained, so long evil must appear to the intellect a hostile 
power contending with God. Only by self-sacrifice and 
willing endurance can we redeem ourselves and others from 
its slavery and lead captivity captive. The sufferings of 
the good, and the death of martyrs, is the necessary price 
which must be paid in order to secure the progress of 
humanity. This price Christ paid on the cross, to redeem 
mankind from the power of evil. So also there is a truth 
in the idea of an atonement to be made to the Divine 
justice. The justice of God is his holiness as displayed 
in action. If God has a moral character, it must make him 
not only by his will, but also by the very necessity of his 
holy nature, averse from sin. There is then a law of the 
Divine nature, which seems necessarily to separate him 
from the sinner. God is separated from the sinner by the 
necessity of his nature, no less than the sinner from God by 
the voluntary act of disobedience. The work of Christ 
therefore was not only to remove the obstacle to reconcilia- 
tion on the side of the sinner, but also that on the side of 
God. The first he removes by making the sinner penitent, 
the second by making him holy. When penitent, he is 
reconciled to God; when holy, God is reconciled to him. 
A similar truth may be detected in the theory of Grotius. 
But the error in all these systems is to make that a limita- 
tion of God’s will, which is in reality a manifestation of his 
nature. 

4. Nor are we to suppose that this succession of 
theories is merely a change from one error to another, 
merely a substitution of one defective statement in the 
place of another as defective. There has been not only 
change but progress. Through the whole history of the 
doctrine we see a steady advance of thought, and what 
each age has gained, that it retains. The doctrine begin- 
ning at first as a transaction in the supernatural world, 
beyond the sphere of human experience, comes at last into 
the region of human ideas and relations. Beginning in a 
fantastic realm of images, and passing through a metaphys- 
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ical world of abstractions, it enters at last the domain of 
spiritual experience. Its course is not yet ended, nor has 
it as yet taken its complete and perfect form, in which it 
can satisfy the demands both of the reason and of the 
religious nature. But it cannot go back to any of its 
previous forms. Their defects having been once fully 
seen, the possibility of their recovering ” their former influ- 
ence is forever prevented. The course of this doctrine, 
like that of all theology, is forward — tending toward the 
time which shall see realized the harmonious union of reason 
and revelation, of faith and works, of the supernatural and 
the natural, of the spirit and the understanding, of the faith 
of the heart and the faith of the intellect. J. Pet. 





Art. IIl.—IMMORTALITY. 


Miss Sepeewick, in her “ Home” represents a little boy 
as dictating a sermon for his mother to write down, in the 
following words. < My peoples, if you are good, you'll go 
to heaven, and if you a’nt you won’t.” This seems to us 
the substance of all eareng and the chief support of 
goodness. 

The belief in immortality and future retribution is the 
great source of hope and fear, and the only solution of the 
enigma of our present condition. It illumines what is dark 
in us and raises and supports what is low. It is the chief 
foundation of self-respect and of respect for others, the 
great motive for self-culture, the great stimulus of virtue. 
The philanthropist labors for beings, the philosopher for 
wisdom, that shall endure forever. Without this belief, 
the motives to goodness would diminish with increasing 
years. The strong sense of religious obligation grows out 
of the strong sense of immortality. Our duty is commen- 
surate with our destiny. 

The moral nature of man has slowly reached its present 
state of advancement by means of the combined action of 
thousands of minds in successive ages. To give men the 
dispositions which some persons think natural, philosophers 
and philanthropists have labored in ‘all past time. Every 
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clear exposition of Divine truth, every bright exhibition of 
Christian character has lent its aid to make them what they 
are. As sculpture brings out a graceful statue from a 
rugged rock, so Christianity has brought to light the Divine 
image in man. The immortal hope which it holds forth 
has made him worthy of immortality. 

But we are slow to perceive the force of external influ- 
ences, as the notions of many among us abundantly show. 
We live in the last of a long line of generations which have 
been moulded by the operation of revealed truths. With 
the progress of time, these truths have been sinking deeper 
and deeper into the constitution of society and the nature 
of man. ‘They have incorporated themselves with all our 
literature ; with our whole code of moral principles and 
positive laws ; with all our habits of thought, of speech, and 
of action; with our whole education, direct and indirect, 
from the earliest dawn of thought and feeling. The infant 
drinks them with his mother’s milk, we breathe them with 
the vital air. And yet men are found among us who pro- 
claim that they have no need of a revelation. They do 
not see the atmosphere that encompasses them, and so 
deny that it sustains their lives. With such facts before 
our eyes, it would not be strange if we should not be aware 
how much the thought of a future state of retribution 
operates on us. A man may say that in doing or avoiding 
any act he seldom has this idea in his mind. And it may 
be true that it is not often the immediate motive of his 
conduct ; but it is the great primary motive giving efficacy 
to a thousand obvious ones. He has been trained to 
believe in a future state. He feels nearly the same assur- 
ance of it that he does of his present existence. The work 
of self-improvement he habitually regards as the education 
of a nature which is to exist forever. His powers of 
thought and action, of self-direction and self-control derive 
their chief interest from his consciousness of immortality. 
This consciousness, though it may not always be distinctly 
recognised, is always present. The very fact that it oper- 
ates uninterruptedly, tends to prevent it from attracting 
attention. If a carpenter were asked why he had put a 
strong timber into a particular part of a house, it would be 
natural for him to reply, that in was intended to bear a 
great weight. If his questioner were then to remark, ‘I 
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perceive that you always keep in mind the great principle 
of the gravitation of all substances on the earth’s surface 
towards its centre,’ he might perhaps reply, that so far 
from always thinking of it, he hardly ever had it in his 
mind. Yet it would be obvious that the principle was 
hardly ever out of his mind, but being always taken for 
granted was seldom the subject of distinct thought. And 
in like manner we act under the constant conviction that 
we have entered on a state that shall never end. 

The thought that the consequences of well or ill-doing 
may extend through distant ages gives intensity to the 
remorse which follows sin and the gratification which 
follows well-doing. These are proportioned to our sense. 
of the consequences of our conduct. The more distinct 
our conviction that our conduct is liable to affect ourselves. 
and others to a degree beyond our power of conception,, 
the more acute will be our moral sensibility. Under the 
influence of such a belief “descent and fall to us is 
adverse.’ 

It has sometimes been questioned whether the doctrine 
of immortality should have prominent place among the 
motives to goodness presented to children; but when we 
observe how easily men accommodate themselves to 
circumstances, and calmly sanction the greatest outrages 
upon right, if they have been educated in the practice 
of them; when we see slave-holding, which is abhorred. 
at the North, upheld by the mass of  slave-holders 
in our Southern States as conformable to reason and 
Scripture ; when we look back at the gladiatorial shows of 
ancient Rome, in which troops of men were compelled to 
butcher each other in the amphitheatre, for the amusement 
of all classes and both sexes in that highly civilized city ; 
and when we remember that there is hardly a vice which 
was not practised among the enlightened Greeks and 
Romans as a religious rite, in honor of some one of their 
crowd of gods, we shall be slow to believe in such a natural 
constitution of the mind, as would enable us, in the educa- 
tion of children, to dispense with any of the motives to 
the practice of virtue which religion presents. Least of all. 
can we dispense with the strongest. 

The habitual thought of immortality seems to us as 
indispensable as the habitual fear of God. In fact the 
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former is the chief support of the latter. It is the feeling 
of our eternal dependance on the Almighty, which fills our 
souls with overpowering awe when we think of him. 
«‘ Whither can I flee from thy presence ?” says the Psalmist. 
But this question would lose its terrible significance, if men 
could throw off their dependence with their lives. 

The doctrine of immortality is the great source not only 
of our sense of religious obligation, but of our respect for 
ourselves and our race. We look into ourselves, and see 
how partial is our culture and how imperfect our views. 
We look around us, and see multitudes of half educated 
beings despising others whose education is different but 
perhaps not more incomplete, and these in their turn 
regarding the former with contempt. The man of action 
despises the slowness and indecision of the man of specula- 
tion. The latter despises the superficial views of the 
former, his ignorance of principles, and mere aptitude for 
details. Each sex sees the deficiencies of the other. The 
sight of the decaying faculties of age continually suggests 
painful thoughts of the possibility of the extinction of the 
soul. Under this consciousness of imperfection, and amid 
this exhibition of weakness and decay, our principal satis- 
faction is found in the revelation of a future state in which 
the soul may have freer scope, and develope its energies 
without the clog of a material frame, which decays like 
other material organizations, and for a time makes its 
immortal partner share in its infirmity. 

Ought not a doctrine so important be presented often and 
strongly in the instruction of the young? If immortality is 
the great motive to goodness held out in the Gospels ; if it 
gives to ourselves, to our fellow-men, and to the present 
life their chief worth in our eyes ; if every death brings it 
to our minds, and every prayer for the dead makes it the 
mourner’s chief consolation; if literature, preaching, and 
religious conversation are full of it; if “the dread magnifi- 
cence of heaven,” as it daily and nightly passes before our 
eyes, awakens in usa burning desire to soar from earth and 
explore the wonders of remote creation ; if all our hopes of 
an extended knowledge of spiritual natures, and of God 
himself, rest on the expectation of a future life; if our 
horror at vice and our delight in virtue are infinitely 
increased by the thought that they may carry with them 
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weal or woe forever; if the soul “shrinks back on herself 
and startles at destruction ;” if every step in our progress 
shows the hollowness of all merely earthly good; if no 
reasonable man would live over again any year of his past 
life; then our best thoughts and hopes must centre in the 
future ; and how can we abstain from teaching the young 
to govern themselves by the motive which mainly governs 
us? 

In order to train children to act as immortal beings, it is 
important early to impress them with the idea of their 
immortality. The character of the present life is deter- 
mined by the continuance of existence beyond the grave. 
Man’s immortality raises him from an animal to a spiritual 
being, makes him but little lower than the angels, and 
“crowns him with glory and honor.” We should not 
teach a child to look upon retribution as confined to a life 
beyond the grave, for retribution is taking place continually. 
All future time, here or hereafter, will be a state of retribu- 
tion. But we should teach him that as the future will 
never end, the consequences of well and ill-doing may be 
endless. We do not see how the full extent of these 
consequences can be shown, without a frequent reference 
to the doctrine of immortality. We do not know on what 
ground the habitual inculcation of this doctrine can be 
degmed objectionable, unless it be thought that there is 
something ignoble in a continual reference to a state of 
retribution as a motive for action. We cannot look on 
such a motive in such a light. ‘“ Happiness” is “our 
being’s end and aim.” We seek it at the beginning of 
life through means purely selfish; but, with the progress 
of years, the selfish and benevolent feelings become beauti- 
fully mingled. ‘The infant has no reference to any feelings 
but his own. As his mind opens, he gradually becomes 
conscious of the necessity of restraining his impulses and 
regarding the feelings of others. The longer he lives, the 
more clearly he sees the intimate connexion of their good 
with his own. His benevolent feelings are more and more 
developed, and he discovers at length, that, to attain the 
highest happiness of which he is capable, he must labor 
heartily for the good of his fellow-men. Thus, by a beau- 
tiful arrangement of Providence, the love of self is made to 
cooperate with and stimulate the love of others. 
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The Christian doctrine of immortality brings that great 
primary principle of our nature which urges us to the 
constant pursuit of happiness into the closest alliance with 
virtue. It teaches us that all the good of which we are 
capable will come in the train of goodness. Compared 
with the majestic motives which it presents, all other 
motives sink into insignificance. It is the link that 
connects us with angels and with God. It is the great 
absorbing thought of the Christian’s soul; the motto on his 
banner ; his rallying cry in the conflict with the hosts of 
evil. The standard which leads the soldiers of Christ to 
victory, shines now as it shone to Constantine — in the 
skies. E. W. 





Art. Il.— CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH AND HER 
WRITINGS.* 


Tuere are few who have not heard of Charlotte 
Elizabeth, but many who have only heard the name, and 
know not whether even that be real or assumed. Multi- 
tudes have read some of her writings; if any have read 
them all, they must have had much spare time, and a little 
patience. Her books already published cannot amount to 
less than forty, as we should infer from having seen dull 
half that number, and found allusions to many more. Nor 
are any of these books very small, while many are large 
duodecimos. They are now for the first time collected, 
and in the process of publication, in a “new uniform 
edition,” making already two royal octavos, containing 
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twenty-two separate productions. ‘These do not comprise 
all that have yet appeared, and as the author is still writing, 
with an exuberant fancy, great industry, and a facility that 
hardly waits for subject or method, we may expect other 
volumes as large as these. Indeed in extent and variety 
of productions, she is not surpassed by any female writer 
unless it be Mrs. Sherwood, and in a certain kind of 
popularity and influence we doubt if she has been equalled 
by any of her sister authors since Hannah More, to whom 
many of her admirers compare her. 

We have an obvious reason therefore for a special 
notice of Charlotte Elizabeth — the first that has appeared 
in this journal — independently of the intrinsic value of her 
writings. These writings fill too large a place in the relig- 
ious reading of the present generation, young and mature, 
to be overlooked. They have obtained a reputation which 
secures for them an unhesitating reception among most of 
those called Evangelical Christians, and carries them, with 
little discrimination, perhaps no question, into the libraries 
and schools of the largest denominations in England and 
America. Some question, it is true, has lately been raised 
and doubts expressed, on account of the rapidity with 
which volume upon volume comes from the same untiring 
pen. On inquiring at some Sabbath-school depositories 
for her recent books, we have been answered in the nega- 
tive, with a manner that séemed to say they had stopped 
taking her works, suspicious at least of the haste with 
which they are thrown off. Still they are read and 
commended, as much probably as any books of a religious 
character now issued. And they find their way into other 
beside professedly orthodox families and schools. Imbued 
as they all are with the language and religion of Calvinism, 
yet their fame and peculiar interest procure many readers 
who hold not an opinion perhaps in common with their per- 
vading theology. This is one proof of the power of the 
author. We have felt this power, the more we have read. 
And we are the more anxious to analyze it, to examine the 
character of these numerous and successful works, and 
weigh impartially their claims upon the confidence of the 
community. 

Charlotte Elizabeth is a remarkable woman. She is 
remarkable for great activity and fertility of mind, with 
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absolute devotion to her own views of truth and duty ; and 
equally remarkable for an exaggerated idea of her reasoning 
powers, a dogmatic temper, and great knowledge of the 
letter rather than the spirit of the Scriptures. We have 
read her writings with increasing admiration of her perfect 
self-consistency and self-complacency, her unquestioning 
faith, inflexible principle, fearless courage, fervent piety, 
and withal an overweening estimate of her own learning 
and logic, and a sense almost of infallibility, while enslaved 
to a system of false doctrine, restricted charity, and mon- 
strous incongruity. We have found in her volumes far 
more interest and instruction than we expected. We took 
them up as a task, and have perused them as a pleasure ; 
seldom unmixed pleasure, but enough to carry us on, and 


_ make us wish to see the end. Few of her works have we 


seen that call not for great discrimination, and therefore 
there is little that we could put freely into the hands of the 
young, or the library of a parish. Still there is something 
deeply interesting, in seeing a woman devote herself, so 
unreservedly and generously through a life of varied trial 
and serious obstacles, to the one great work of converting 
souls to Christ. And the fact, that her idea of conversion, 
n its process and proofs, seems to us erroneous and injuri- 
ous, while she deserves the expression of our confidence in 
her entire sincerity, makes us the more desirous of giving a 
brief sketch of her life, with comments on her different 
writings. 

The name of this author is not assumed, as seems to 
have been commonly thought. Charlotte Elizabeth Mur- 
ray was her maiden name. And her use of only a part of 
it as an author was not fanciful, but owing, as we infer 
from her delicate allusions, to the danger of losing all the 
profits of her pen after her marriage with Mr. Phalan, an 
Irish officer. That marriage was not happy, but whether 
dissolved by divorce or death, we do not know. She is 
now Mrs. Tonna, residing near London, and devoting 
herself entirely to writing. Most that is known of her is 
learned from the “Personal Recollections,” one of her 
largest and best works. It is an autobiography, in Letters 
to a friend who urged her writing it, and to whom she 
gives this reason for consenting — that the correspondence 
and papers of public characters are always seized after 
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their death, and often improperly used; and as she does 
not wish to expose herself to this danger, she is willing to 
write her own history. This reason, which she extends 
over two or three pages of the introduction, may illustrate 
the simplicity and complacency to which we have adverted, 

and which appear in many parts of the “ Personal Recol- 
lections,” though never offensively. After the celebrity 
already ‘acquired, we can pardon that anticipation of pos- 
thumous importance, which led her to keep a friend, as she 
did for many years, under a solemn pledge to proclaim her 
wishes in regard to her correspondence immediately after 
her death, that she might not be left “at the mercy of 
ill-judging or ill-informed survivors.” 

In this autobiography there are no dates and few names. 
She has certainly not been guilty herself of betraying 
confidence, and has made none but the most cautious 
allusions to her more private life. The account of her 
childhood is full of interest. She was born at Norwich, 
England, in a house just opposite “the dark old gateway 
of that strong building, where the glorious martyrs of 
Mary’s day were imprisoned.” To this fact she ascribes 
some of her early and indelible impressions in behalf of 
the cause of Protestantism, to which she dedicated her life. 
No feature of her character is more prominent, no feeling 
does she more frequently record, than her hatred of 
Romanism. We must call it hatred, for it is such to a 
degree that seems to us hardly consistent with the Christian | 
temper. It makes by far the largest subject of her writings, 
being the direct topic of many of them, and appearing in 
nearly all. It is in fact her peculiar mission — to be re- 
membered by all who would know her life, and do justice 
to her character—the mission to which she_ believed 
herself early called, and which she has followed to this 
hour; namely, to expose the gross and fatal errors, the 
enormous iniquities, of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Naturally of a fervid temperament, highly imaginative and 
for a time boldly speculative, reveling in nursery tales of 
fairies and goblins, with a beautiful buoyancy of spirit 
prompting to the greatest activity of limb and mind, a 
passionate lover of nature, music, ancient architecture, and 
all real or imagined wonders, imbued moreover from infancy, 
with a reverential awe of God and an utter abhorrence of 
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idols and idolaters, it is easy to understand, with what 
feelings she looked daily on the gloomy prison of the 
Protestant martyrs, lingered around the “ Lollard’s Pit,” 
and listened to her father who often talked to her on the 
spot ‘‘where Mary burnt good people alive for refusing to 
worship wooden images.” Her father was an eminent 
clergyman of the Established Church, and in answer to his 
daughter’s many questions about the prison and the pit, he 
one day placed on a chair the old folio of «« Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments,” in venerable black letter, and left the child 
to examine it. Long and intensely did she pore over it, 
unable to decipher much of the letter, but devouring the 
wood-cuts “with aching eyes and a palpitating heart ;” 
and when she had finished, asking her father in tremb- 
ling emotion — “ Papa, may I be a martyr?” 'The answer 
encouraged rather than repressed the feeling. And thus 
at six years old began the purpose and the “ Protest,” which 
she has been uttering ever since. Her prayer still is, as 
she expresses it in the “‘ Personal Recollections,” and as it 
breathes through all her life and works, that “ whenever 
the Lord calls me hence, or whenever the Lord himself 
comes to earth, he may find his servant not only watching, 
but working against the diabolical iniquity that filled the 
Lollard’s Pit with the ashes of his saints.” 

At this early age, Charlotte Elizabeth met with two pecu- 
liar trials, one of which has followed her through life. Her 
- love of books and passion for acquirement led her to read 
so constantly, especially in bed at early dawn, as to bring 
on total blindness. She then gave herself up to the enjoy- 
ment of conversation and music. Her father’s house was 
the resort of literary men, among whom she names Dr. 
Parr, and speaks of the effect upon her eager mind of the 
animated discussions and collisions of such disputants, 
leading her to become “a thinker, a reasoner, a tory, and 
a patriot.” But her great and absorbing enjoyment was 
music. In this she was fully gratified, her father and other 
friends feasting her with sacred melody, until she would 
whisper, in an ecstacy of joy, “I don’t want to see, I like 
music better than seeing.” But soon this gratification also 
was withdrawn, by the loss of her hearing; and this enthu- 
siastic child, an ardent lover of books, nature, conversation, 
and all harmony and beauty, became blind and deaf! It 
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is impossible not to feel, from this fact, a livelier interest in 
her early history, and those subsequent efforts, on which so 
peculiar an experience must have had a great influence. 
The blindness was of short continuance, but entire deaf- 
ness has remained, and cut her off for life from enjoyments 
of which her nature was exquisitely susceptible. She 
seems to have met the disappointment with cheerfulness, 
and never adverts to it as a calamity. In this respect, we 
admire the true delicacy with which her whole biography 
is written. She says as little as possible of her trials, which 
were many. She speaks of herself with the greatest hu- 
mility, and in the language of her system, calls her early 
conscientiousness and strict veracity “ self-righteousness.” 
‘‘' We were baby Pharisees,” she writes of herself and her 
only brother, in describing their rigid adherence to truth. 
The stress she lays on the importance of this trait is some- 
what weakened, if we are to consider it only as pharisaical. 
In a single instance she was induced to violate the truth, 
at the instigation and for the benefit of a servant. Her 
embarrassment led to inquiry, and she frankly confessed. 
It is a curious comment on the disposition of the child and 
the religion of the father, that in this solitary case of false- 
hood, followed by confession and remorse, he sent to a 
* neighbor to borrow “an instrument of chastisement, never 
before needed in his own house ;” and that she bore the af- 
fectionate but severe infliction even with gratitude ; wishing 
every stroke had been a stab, weeping because the pain 
was not great enough, and loving better than ever a father 
whom she always idolized. 

On recovering her sight, with the loss of hearing, she 
devoted herself entirely to books ; reading thus early all the 
British Poets, abandoning her wild fancy to the wonderful 
creations of Shakspeare, and indulging a poetical passion 
which seems not to have injured her, but which she after- 
wards unsparingly condemns as a waste of time, if not a 
snare of Satan. That Satan was then devising all means, 
to secure her powers of imagination, quick perception, and 
mental energy, she declares her belief, with an honesty that 
betrays a little vanity and a frightful view of God’s agents. 
‘“‘T know that Satan, to whom such instruments are 
exceedingly valuable, marked me as one who could, if 
properly trained to it, do his work effectually within his 
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own sphere ; and I am not more sure of my present exist- 
ence, than I am of the fact that he strove to secure me for 
that purpose, from the first expanding of those faculties 
which evidently lie exposed to his observation, and open to 
his attacks, or as far as God permits him to work.” We 
give this in her own words, as another index to her mind 
and the tone of her writings. Coeval with her abhorrence 
of Popery, and inseparable from it, was this inwrought and 
ever-growing conviction of the personal presence, and ter- 
rible machinations, of the devil and his agents. To this 
subject she adverts in all her writings, and devotes to it the 
whole of one of the largest of her treatises, to which we 
shall again refer. There is another feature of her child- 
hood, and element of character, to be noticed here. The 
intensity of her mind was given, even in early childhood, 
to politics, as well as poetry and religion. Indeed at that 
stirring period, in that country, and with her views of 
Popery, religion was identified with the political and social 
condition. It was the time of Napoleon’s menaced inva- 
sion of England; and it shows the terror of his name, that 
this girl of six or seven years of age, with her companions, 
fully believed that Napoleon would personally attack their 
house, and while they sought hiding-places, determined to 
try if they could not by some means themselves “kill Bo- 
naparte.” The war-spirit was then predominant. She 
gave herself up to it. She encouraged it in her brother, 
and so far stifled her devoted affection for him, as to per- 
suade him to make arms his profession, and help him to 
urge upon the reluctant parents the “offering up of their 
only son, the darling of all our hearts, to the Moloch of 
war.” 

Her love of this brother is one of the most touching 
traits of Charlotte Elizabeth’s early and later character. 
Nothing can exceed the tenderness and sweetness with 
which she always speaks of one, whom she describes as her 
second self. ‘“‘ He was to me what the natural sun is to 
the system. — The brightest, the sweetest, the most spark- 
ling creature that ever lived, he was all joy, all love. We 
were never separated ; our studies, our plays, our walks, 
our plans, our hearts were always one. That holy band 
which the Lord has woven, that inestimable blessing of fra- 
ternal love and confidence, was never broken, never loos- 
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ened between us, from the cradle to his grave; and God 
forbid that I should say or think that the grave has broken 
it.” It is a frightful proof of the demon-spirit of war, that 
it not only demands the sacrifice, but can pervert to its own 
purpose the strength, of this beautiful, heavenly love of a 
sister’s heart. This brother, with her own words and 
hands, she girded for the battle. He left the loved home 
a blooming boy, he plunged into the fierce conflicts of that 
terrible period, returned with ‘ honor and promotion,’ com- 
pleted his studies for a soldier’s life, was ordered to Ire- 
land, and there drowned. His sister, when seven years 
old, had saved him from a watery grave, at the imminent risk 
of her life ; and bitter were the tears she now shed over a 
still untimely death, and yet more bitter the memory of 
that sad delusion which separated such loving hearts. She 
could only rejoice in the hope, though with some agonizing 
fears, of the timely conversion and sure acceptance of that 
endeared brother. 

Such were the childhood and training of Charlotte Eliz- 
abeth. We have given them particularly, as showing the 
foundation of her character, and affording the best idea at 
once of the interest which her life awakens, and the errors 
which pervade her writings. We attempt not to follow her 
through all the changing experience and incident which 
she faithfully describes. Reduced by her father’s death 
to a small income to be shared with her mother, she 
resolved to become a novel-writer; from which she was 
saved, providentially she thinks, by her marriage to an 
officer whose regiment was in Halifax, where he soon 
required her to join him. The passage, which she made in 
a government-ship filled with troops, was an era in her life, 
and she abandoned herself to the enjoyment of all the won- 
ders and perils of the ocean, with a romantic, child-like 
rapture. She lived on deck; no weather, no danger, no 
orders scarcely, could drive her below. Once there was 
imminent danger, and we wish to give her description of 
it, as a specimen of the power of her pen and the temper 
of her mind. 


“The extreme peril to which I have alluded overtook us when 
within a short distance of our destination: we were suddenly 
caught by a tremendous wind from the south, which blew us 
right in the direction of Cape Sable, one of the most fatal head- 
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lands in those seas. Night closed upon us, and the gale 
increased ; sails were spread, in a desperate hope of shifting the 
vessel’s course, but were instantly torn into ribbands. At one 
time, for a moment, the rudder broke loose, the tiller-rope giv- 
ing way under the violent strain upon it; and the next minute 
the spanker-boom, an immense piece of timber, snapped like a 
reed. It was an awful scene; on the lee side, the ship lay so 
low in the water that everything was aftoat in the sleeping 
cabins; and the poor ladies were screaming over their terrified 
children, unheeded by the gentlemen, every one of whom was 
on deck. ‘The captain openly declared we were bound for the 
bottom, if a sudden and unlikely change of wind did not take 
place. In the midst of all this, I was reported missing, and as I 
had the privilege of being every body’s care, because, for the 
time being, I belonged to nobody, a search was commenced. A 
young officer found me, at last, so singularly situated that he 
went and reported me to the captain. I had climbed three tiers 
of lockers in the state cabin, opened one of the large stern 
windows, and was leaning out, as far as I could reach, enrap- 
tured beyond expression with the terrific grandeur of the scene. 
The sky above was black as midnight and the storm could make 
it, overhanging us like a large pall, and rendered awfully visible 
by the brilliancy of the waters beneath. I had heard of that 
phosphorescent appearance in the sea, but never could have 
imagined its grandeur, nor can I essay to describe it. Even in 
perfect stillness the illuminated element would have looked 
magnificent; what, then, must it have been in a state of exces- 
sive, tumultuous agitation, the waves swelling up toa fearful 
height and then bursting into sheets of foam; every drop con- 
taining some luminous animalcule sparkling with vivid, yet 
delicate lustre. We were going with headlong speed before the 
wind, and I hung right over the track of the rudder, « wild, mad 
eddy of silver foam, intermingled with fire. There was some- 
thing in the scene that far overpassed all my extravagant imagi- 
nings of the terribly sublime. The hurry, the fierceness, the 
riot of those unfettered waters, the wild flash of their wondrous 
lights, the funereal blackness of the overhanging clouds, and the 
deep, desperate plunge of our gallant ship, as she seemed to rend 
her way through an opposing chaos; it was perfect delirium ; 
and no doubt I should have appeared in keeping with the rest to 
any external observer; for I was stretching out at the window, 
the combs had fallen from my hair, which streamed as wildly as 
the rent sails; and I was frequently deluged by some bursting 
wave, as the dip of the vessel brought me down almost to the 
surface. The peril of an open window was startling to those on 
deck, and the captain hearing that I refused to relinquish my 
post, sent the mate to put up the dead lights; so I sat down on 
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the floor, buried my face in my hands, and strove to realize the 
magnificence thus rent from my sight.””— Personal Recollec- 
tions, pp. 86-88. 


She spent two years in Nova Scotia, enjoying the novelty 
and hardship of the country, and perfecting herself, both 
from necessity and choice, in culinary accomplishments ; 
and well does she commend to all young ladies “ that obso- 
lete study called good housewifery.” Returning to Eng- 
land, her husband became entangled in a law-suit in Ire- 
land, and she was called there. She went with the great- 
est reluctance and the most violent prejudices. Ireland, 
its religion and its people, she ‘cordially hated ;” and for 
a time she wholly secluded herself, sullen, selfish, dissatis- 
fied, and weary of life. Then and there came the great 
change — her conversion. To a nature like her’s, with 
the views and influences in which she had been educated, 
with the pride of intellect and conceit of goodness which 
she says she had always cherished, and now in the midst 
of Catholics whom she despised, without any church to 
enter, or the power of hearing, or one Christian friend with 
whom she sympathised, we can easily conceive what con- 
version would be to her. It was awaking at once, with all 
her acute sensibilities, to the knowledge of herself as utterly 
depraved, and the application, for the first time, of the 
precepts, requirements, and blood of Christ to her own soul. 
Strange, that it should be the first time! We see its sin- 
cerity, we understand its power, we marvel at nothing 
except that these convictions should have been new to her, 
at that age and with all her advantages. We can hardly 
believe her, when she says — “ Into Christian society I had 
never entered ; nor had the least glimmer of spiritual light 
shone into my mind. My religion was that of a Pharisee, 
and my addresses to God included, like his, an acknowl- 
edgment that it was by Divine favor I was so much better 
than my neighbors.” From such religion, may all be speed- 
.ily and totally converted. It is an extraordinary state- 
ment from one who had been educated as she had been. 
And not less extraordinary is the summary explanation 
which she gives of the change, and of the principle or argu- 
ment it involves: — ‘I thus argued: ‘Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners: I am a sinner; I want to 
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be saved: he will save me.’ There is no presumption in 
taking God at his word: not to do so is very impertinent : 
I did it, and I was happy.” 

From this point, Charlotte Elizabeth went on to examine 
and embrace all the Calvinistic doctrines, for which every- 
thing had prepared her. She had no difficulty, except with 
the doctrine of Election, which she soon found “ running 
like a golden thread through the whole Bible.” At the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed she stumbled a 
little, but not long. In that “high doctrine of the co- 
existent, co-equal Trinity,” she expresses herself frankly as 
‘“‘ wishing ”’ to be well grounded ; and she was. Of Socin- 
ianism” she evinces the greatest horror,* taking the 
impression from a woman who evidently knew nothing 
about it. On all these subjects she read nothing except 
the Bible and the Prayer-Book. To the Established 
Church she became more and more devoted, but attached 
little importance to the “ bare succession, however Apos- 
tolical.”” Though she took narrow views, she held them in 
an independent spirit, and was as severe against the follies 
of her own Church, as of others; as may be seen in the 
connection in which she names Puseyism: — “The Lord 
preserved me from several snares of Socinianism, Popery, 
Irvingism, and Puseyism.” Her abhorrence of Romanism 
would never permit her to look with favor on any symp- 
tom of return to the old abomination. She does indeed 
own in one of her later works, “‘ Passing Thoughts,” that 
the Liturgy of the English Church is no other than the 
Romish prayer-book, purged and reformed, and in that 
same work she argues strongly for the practice of ‘“‘ bowing ” 
at the name of Jesus in the reading of the service; but in 
the same connection — with what consistency, we leave to 
others — she condemns alike the irreverence of “sitting” 
in prayer of many Episcopalians, and the genuflexion of 
the Catholics before the cross. 

And now began the labor of her life, as a religious 
writer. It began in writing penny and two-penny tales for 


* To show how amusingly ignorant of the subject the lady is, and how 
patient and forgiving we are, we give one sentence from her story of the 
*« Deserter : ’’—‘“* To be a worthy member of the Unitarian or rather So- 
cinian communion, a man must be prepared to reject nine-tenths of the 
Old Testament, and the whole of the New.” 
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the Dublin Tract Society. Remaining in Ireland through 
the critical period of 1822-4, when, by some artful predic- 
tions and exciting publications of Catholic priests, the com- 
mon people were led to believe that in 1825 all Protestants 
who did not recant were to be put to death by Divine 
appointment, she exposed herself to the persecutions and 
perils induced by this belief. And it was no imaginary 
danger, when armed bands of the lowest classes in that 
oppressed and benighted land attacked the houses of Pro- 
testants, threatened the one in which she lived, and felt 
themselves authorised, as they were soon to be divinely 
commissioned, to put any and every heretic to death. We 
have nowhere seen so vivid a description of these recent 
and incredible horrors, as this writer gives in her “ Personal 
Recollections.” Her husband having left and her mother 
joined her, she lived in the family of Dr. Hamilton, an 
excellent clergyman of the Establishment, who was particu- 
larly obnoxious to the Catholics, and often in personal 
peril. Here for some time she supported herself by her 
pen, and did all she could to instruct the Irish and soften 
their prejudices. Her prepossessions against them had 
turned to the liveliest interest. She bears noble witness 
to the generous nature of the Irish heart, and the many 
beautiful traits of-the national character. It should go to 
her high credit, that she invariably distinguished between 
the people and the religion, and dealt most tenderly with 
the sinner while she exposed and boldly denounced the sin. 
She was no hypocrite, and no tyrant. A bigot in doctrine, 
she was yet kind of heart and liberal in conduct. Nothing 
could induce her to enter a Romish church, or witness any 
of its idolatrous ceremonies; but she would visit the mean- 
est hovel, and labor in all generous and gentle ways, to 
instruct the ignorant, or win souls from the “ Great Harlot ” 
to the “chaste Spouse of Christ.” She was beloved by 
the poor Irish, her influence feared by the powerful, and 
direct attempts made in several ways to convert or ensnare 
her. In vain. In vain too was menace. She was told 
that she was particularly marked for destruction, in 1825. 
She labored on, openly and more actively. The question 
was seriously raised in the family circle, whether they 
should consent, in the coming crisis, to use the sign of 
blessing themselves, or “ crossing,” which was declared to 
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be the only chance of escaping martyrdom. She strenu- 
ously opposed it, and alone. All the household and friends, 
even Dr. Hamilton, brought reason and Scripture to prove 
the lawfulness of this mere sign, in mortal emergency. 
She persisted against it, the clergyman retired to “study 
it on his knees,” and returned convinced that she was 
right. 

Before the trial came, she was summoned to England. 
She left Ireland with even more reluctance than she had 
entered it. But she found some consolation in taking a 
part of it with her, in the person of a little dumb boy, to 
whom she had become attached, and begged him of his 
parents, whose poverty and gratitude consented. The 
story of poor “ Jack” makes a large and pleasant chapter 
in her narrative. She converted him to her own faith, and 
he more than repaid her for all trouble by opening a strong 
mind, and the most docile and sweet spirit, to the blessed 
influences of love and truth. He lived and died with her, 
and she has written his history in a little book by itself, 
which none can read without interest, though they may 
find much of false doctrine and unauthorised inference. 
It may not be a contradiction, but it is a singular connec- 
tion of principles, that while she regarded this child asa 
wonderful proof of “the sublime truth of personal elec- 
tion,” she exclaimed, on finding an expansive brow under 
his matted hair, and being urged to give up all thought of 
his conversion — ‘No; with such a forehead as this, I 
can never despair of success.” 

Our readers may judge of the propriety of putting her 
books in their juvenile libraries indiscriminately, if we give 
them a single specimen of her way of indoctrinating this 
dumb boy in the deep mystery of the Atonement. She 
drew a picture of a crowd of persons, old and young, 
standing round a pit from which flames were issuing, and 
signified to the boy, that all these people, among whom 
were they, had been bad, and God would throw them into 
the fire. When he was sufficiently alarmed, she introduced 
another person, as God’s Son who came from heaven ; he 
‘had not been bad, and was not to go into the pit; but he 
allowed himself to be killed; and when he died, God shut 
up the pit; so the people were spared.” 

Weare glad to oppose to this an instance of her judg- 
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ment and kindness, in the case of a bad boy among a num- 
ber of poor children whom she had gathered into a Sunday 
school, and taught alone, after her return to England. 
The incident is so well told, and so instructive also, that 
we wish to give it in her own words. 


“‘T cannot help recording an event on which I look back with 
great thankfulness ; though it was a terrible trial to me at the 
time. ‘Two of my boys had a quarrel one week-day. One of 
them was very teasing, the other very passionate. The latter 
ran to a butcher’s window close by, seized the large knife, and 
plunged it into the left side of his companion. Most mercifully 
the wound was not dangerous ; the keenness of the knife was in 
his favor; it penetrated to within a short distance of the heart ; 
but separated no large vein, and within a few days the boy was 
out again. The Sunday after it occurred, my party were 
exceedingly moved; they expressed great anger, and not a few 
threats were uttered against the culprit, whose parents had 
locked him up. On the following Sabbath I resolved to make 
an effort to avert bad consequences, and also to arrest the poor 
boy in his dangerous course. He had rather justified himself 
than otherwise, and had shown a spirit sadly unsubdued, and 
unthankful for his escape from a deadly crime and its awful con- 
sequences. I sent word to him to come to my party: he replied 
he would not. I repeated the summons, saying I should be 
exceedingly hurt if he did not. No answer was returned. The 
place next but one to me belonged to the wounded boy, that below 
it to his assailant; and the former was present, pale, indeed, but 
well. I lost no time in announcing to them that I expected P., 
which occasioned a burst of indignation, some saying they would 
not stay in the room with him, and the rest seeming to assent. 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘you must go, for he wants instruction most : 
and the very feeling that makes you shrink from associating with 
him, proves that you are better taught. So if you will leave me, 
do; I must admit him.’ Just then P. was seen coming down 
the little garden: he entered, his walk very erect, his eyes 
unflinching, and his dark brows knitted. The looks of my 
young lads were very eloquent; his bold bearing exasperated 
them much. My heart seemed bursting its boundary with the 
violent palpitation of alarm, and other emotions which I could 
scarcely suppress; but I motioned to P. to take his usual place, 
and instantly rising offered up the usual prayer, with a petition 
for the spirit of mutual compassion, forgiveness, and love. I 
ceased, all remained standing, and certainly it was a period of 
most fearful interest. I looked imploringly at the wounded boy ; 
he hesitated a moment, then suddenly turned, and with an air of 
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noble frankness, held out his hand to P., who took it directly. I 
then offered him mine; he grasped it, and burst into tears. A 
delightful scene followed, each pressing to seal his forgiveness 
in the same manner, while Jack’s countenance shone with 
almost heavenly beauty on a spectacle so congenial to his lovin 

heart. We had a most happy evening, and I could not but tell 
my dear boys how much I rejoiced over them. Whatever may 
have been the effect on the characters of those concerned, I 
know not. I am persuaded the proceeding was a means of 
averting much mischief. Boys are noble creatures when placed 
on their right footing; but I always think there is a great deal 
too much of what is technically termed old womanism in the 
mode of conducting their Scriptural education. They are pug- 
nacious animals too, and require prudent management. News 
was brought me one evening, while they waited for admission, 
that two of them had stripped off their jackets to fight, the dis- 
pute being which loved their teacher most. ‘ Exclude them both 
to-night,’ said a friend, ‘ and threaten to expel them.’ Instead 
of which I sent word that the one who first put on his jacket 
loved me most, and that I was ready to begin. In they both 
came, smiling, and they got their lecture in due time, when a 


passage in point came before us.” -- Personal Recollections, pp. 
287 — 290. 


But we cannot find room for more of Charlotte Eliza- 
beth’s eventful life. Nor is much more told. She has 
continued her indefatigable labors, with pen, and by per- 
sonal instruction ; at one time spending from four to six 
hours every day for four months in the purlieus of St. 
Giles, London, against the remonstrances and fears of all 
her friends; becoming afterward editor of a periodical, 
which she continued for several years, if she does not still ; 
sending out unceasing publications, in poetry and prose, 
from the smallest tract to large volumes and connected his- 
tories of different periods or events in the Church, and 
making it her great object in all to expose the errors of the 
Catholic, and remove the obstacles of the Jew. For in the 
Jews also she has of late years been intensely interested, 
manifesting towards them a spirit better than that which 
she sometimes expresses towards the Catholics. Her 
“‘ Judea Capta,” just published here, is a condensed his- 
tory of the siege and fall of Jerusalem. And “ Judah’s 
Lion,” written earlier, is one of her most striking tales, 
illustrative of her interest in a race, for whose literal resto- 
ration she earnestly prays and as confidently looks. We 
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commend this last book, not to the young, but to discrimi- 
nating minds, as havimg a great mixture of error and inter- 
est, and giving a specimen of her power in religious fiction, 

as well as her view of God’s dealings and purposes in 
regard to his ancient people. That people she generously 
defends against the violent prejudices and cruel treatment 
of Christians. We have heard the rumor, that her present 
husband is a converted Jew. We know not the truth of 
this, but in the book now referred to, she draws a picture 
of a “converted Jew,” as the hero of the story, with more 
naturalness and trustworthiness than usually belong to those 
who bear that appellation. At the same time she gives an 
unnatural character to a child about six years old, who 
insists on being a missionary to the Jews, goes with his 
parents to Jerusalem, is marvellously moved by the moral 
power of all he sees, and discourses eloquently on the 
Scriptures to the impression of young and old. We do not 
see that the child, or his parents, throw any light on the 
great question of the Restoration of the Jews. We are 
left still to ask, whether any promises intimate, or could 
have intended, that they should be restored as Jews. If 
not, if it be only meant that they are to be converted to 
Christianity, the greatest blessing we can desire for them, 
is it not idle to spend discussion on the question of. place 
or country in which they are to dwell? It may also be 
asked, though we do not perceive that Charlotte Elizabeth 
ever thought of the matter, whether a people, whose first 
commandment was, ‘“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord,” given by Moses and repeated by Christ, can be 
said to be “restored,” should they be led to the faith and 
worship of the “‘ co-existent, co-equal Trinity.” 


It is difficult to class, or even enumerate, the various 
subjects on which this writer has employed her pen. The 
publication of her works in this country seems to have had 
no reference to the order of their original appearance. Nor 
was it necessary ; for she herself evidently disregarded all 
order, all connection. Equally has she disregarded delib- 
eration, mental preparation, or possible thoroughness. An 
idea of her rapid reading may be obtained from her state- 
ment, that once being pressed on a particular question, she 
went to her room at night, and seating herself on the bed, 
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read the whole of the New Testament, with the exception 
of a part of Revelation, before she slept. And as a writer, 
both her diligence and danger, not to say foolishness, may 
be seen in another statement, that in two years and two 
months, she ‘“ wrote the Rockite, the System, Izram, Con- 
sistency, Perseverance, Allen Mc’Leod, Zadoc, and up- 
wards of thirty little books and tracts, beside contributions 
to various periodicals.” All those here mentioned are 
books and tales of considerable length ; the Rockite, now 
on our table, being a volume of two hundred pages; and 
Izram and Zadoc complete poems. At least these last 
have the form of poetry, though we may say, in a word, 
that nothing we have seen from her pen, under this name, 
has any higher character than ordinary verse, without a 
claim to true poetry, and altogether inferior in spirit and 
interest to her prose writings. 

These writings, for the purpose of brief review, may be 
separated into the several departments of Juvenile, Ficti- 
tious, Historical, and Theological. Not pretending to be 
acquainted with all of them, we suppose an examination of 
about twenty will justify us in a few farther comments. 

The Juvenile books are partly fictitious, but, like all her 
fiction, have for their basis some historical fact or passing 
incident. ‘Alice Bender, or the Bowed Shilling,” the 
“Simple Flower, and other Tales,” ‘“ Tales and Illustra- 
tions for Young Persons,” ‘Falsehood and Truth,” are 
intended for the young, but call for more of a reflecting 
and discriminating habit than many children possess. This 
is true of all her books of a juvenile character, that have 
come in our way. They are better fitted for young men 
and women, than for children. They require close atten- 
tion and some effort of thought ; a demand to which we do 
not object even in the smallest books, if it be not such, in 
respect to subject or language, as will prevent the interest 
of the child, or lead him to skip all the hard and ‘ good’ 
parts. ‘The books just mentioned convey many of the best 
lessons, give important suggestions and interesting facts for 
parents and children, but are pervaded by the writer’s doc- 
trinal views, and have for their leading object to imbue the 
young with that thorough hatred of Romanism, which 
makes so large an element in her own being. We are 
willing, we earnestly desire, that every child should be well 
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grounded in the knowledge not only of Christian, but also 
of Protestant faith. We see little to recommend to young 
or old in genuine Romanism. We might possibly satisfy 
even Charlotte Elizabeth, in our abhorrence of some of the 
absurdities and atrocities fairly chargeable on the Roman 
Catholic Church, under its assumption of infallibility in the 
midst of unsurpassed corruption and cruelty. Some of the 
facts given by this lady, as occurring under her own obser- 
vation within a few years, are astounding. Yet we believe 
them to be the legitimate effects of the system, and to be 
apprehended in some form wherever the system becomes 
predominant. It is a serious question how we are to meet 
this danger, or prepare our children for a conflict which 
they or theirs may witness in our own land. But we would 
not hasten it by anticipation. We would not aggravate 
the evil by instilling early prejudices or kindling blind pas- 
sions. We would cherish a spirit of mutual kindness, not 
alienation and hostility. We would point to virtues as well 
as vices, and recount the good not less than the evil deeds, 
of the Catholic Church or its prominent disciples. We 
would utter no word, and we grieve to read a word here, 
against the books of Thomas a Kempis and the admirable 
Fenelon. It seems to us a kind of impiety, to connect 
these names with the assertion, that ‘‘Satan transforms 
himself into an angel of light.” Nor do we believe that 
the present remarkable champion of Ireland under her 
many wrongs, though his course is yet to be finished and 
his character fully known, deserves to be called the “ great 
apostle of all evil,’’ or to be looked upon with feelings of 
“mingled horror, compassion, and disgust.” These vio- 
lent expressions and severe judgments disfigure many of 
these books, and diminish their value especially for the 
young. ‘The language just quoted, is in the ‘Personal 
Recollections.” But similar language is found in the 
smallest stories. The strongest words are always used to 
describe the abominations of Popery. The youngest child- 
ren are made to repeat these words, and to support them 
by prophetic figures and terrible denunciations from the 
Bible. We doubt not only the wisdom, but the justice, of 
the following description of Romanism, found in the “ Sim- 
ple Flower : ” — “It teaches its followers that to eat meat, 
when their priest commands them to eat fish, is a more 
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deadly sin, than to blaspheme the name of Christ, and to 
do all manner of evil to his people.” And we are very 
sure we should not send our children to a teacher, who, 
when asked, “‘ What does Catholic mean?” should answer 
— ‘It is derived from two Greek words, and signifies the 
whole, or perfect truth, as taught from the beginning.” 
Under the name of Fictiticus, we might bring many of 
the writings of Charlotte Elizabeth, using the word in the 
qualified sense already explained. In pure fiction she did 
not indulge as a writer, or as a reader, after her conversion, 
having excluded from her shelves all “the furniture of a 
worldly library,” and urged others to do the same. All 
her writings are strongly religious in tone and object. But 
many are stories whose characters and incidents we suppose 
to be wholly fictitious, though all have the appearance of 
being drawn from actual observation. There are few plots, 
no love-stories, and seldom anything improbable. The 
writer has uncommon powers of description, and with her 
talent for invention also, her natural fertility and brilliancy 
of imagination, her early love of the poets and the great 
dramatist, and yet more with her sole dependence on her 
pen for support, she has shown more than common power 
of principle, to resist, as she did repeatedly, the most flat- 
tering and tempting solicitations to write for the popular 
journals and cater to the insatiable appetite for fiction. 
Her partial friends have sometimes intimated, that had she 
gone into that department, she would have rivalled Dick- 
ens. This is extravagant. But for a class of minds, to 
which Dickens is little known and perhaps forbidden, she 
has furnished similar food, and in some respects more 
wholesome stimulus, in her moving pictures of Factory Life 
in England. Without unveiling all the foul corruption and 
loathsome depravity, she shows the enormous wrongs and 
terrible suffering of those, who are doomed from infancy to 
the merciless labor of the mills. ‘‘ Helen Fleetwood,” one 
of her longest tales, is entirely devoted to this object, and 
with few faults, has a powerful interest and noble moral. 
The four parts of the “Wrongs of Woman” have the 
same purpose ; a very different purpose from that which the 
title might indicate in these times. They say nothing of 
“*woman’s sphere,” except that in England it lies at home 
peculiarly ; no objects abroad, however worthy, not even 
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the Heathen in Pagan lands, having claims so pressing as 
the many heathen close at hand, in the streets and hovels, 
the factories and mines, of their own Christian country. 
Such sentiments we rejoice to find in the pages of such a 
writer. Her courage is worthy of all praise, when she 
declares and proves that the degradation of large classes in 
her own land far exceeds that of the Heathen, and makes 
this appeal to those engaged in promoting education in 
India : —“ Very great is the zeal, and very commendable is 
the diligence evinced by English ladies to promote this 
work, and to enlist the sympathies of all around them for 
its extension. Still we must ask, how do these ladies con- 
trive to overlook the objects perishing so near them, and 
to confine their compassionate cares to others so very far 
removed.” We find this and more of the same tone in 
the third part of the “Wrongs of Woman;” and this 
work, with the others of like character, seems to us the 
most unexceptionable of her writings, and the most inter- 
esting and useful. She must needs introduce, indeed, a 
little of her peculiar doctrine here, where it is most irrele- 
vant; but there is very little, and if we put any of her 
books into our social libraries, it would be these; to let 
Americans compare their condition with that of multitudes 
even in England, and be excited to Christian sympathy and 
generous effort for the poor and ignorant around them. 
There are greater objections to the other Tales, as the 
Rockite, the Deserter, and others, which paint so glaringly, 
we hope with some exaggeration, both the sufferings and 
the vices of the Irish, under the intolerable pressure of 
poverty and the unmitigated curse of Popery. 

The class of books which we call Historical, from the 
pen of Charlotte Elizabeth, is not large. At least of those 
republished in this country, the number is very small. 
‘“‘ Judzea Capta,” a succinct account of the fall of Jerusalem, 
has been already named ; it is well written, but has no dis- 
tinction, except its singular use of Scripture, turning every 
passage of the Old Testament having any allusion to the 
great city or temple, into a literal prediction of the coming 
doom. The “ English Martyrs” is a very different work, 
and much superior. It seems to be an abridgement of some 
larger work of her own, and to consist chiefly of facts from 
Fox’s Martyrology, given in her own words, avoiding all 
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that is offensive in Fox. The language is pure, and the 
comments few and charitable, especially for one so hostile 
to Roman power and priestcraft. We remember no book 
that presents in a better form, within the same compass, a 
fair history of the martyrdom of Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, 
and many less known. And excepting a few phrases, al- 
ways to be expected, there is nothing doctrinal or sectarian 
that should prevent its free use. The preface to the Amer- 
ican edition, by Bickerstell, is more questionable than any- 
thing in the book. — The “ Siege of Derry” is a sort of 
historical romance, giving, in the experience of a single 
family, a graphic and thrilling description of one of the 
most remarkable events in the range even of religious war. 
If any one would understand the power of principle and 
endurance in Protestant sufferers, or the temper of Popish 
persecutors, within no remote period, let him read this ac- 
count of the protracted siege, and incredible woes, and 
seemingly superhuman deliverance of the little town of 
Derry. The writer’s strong predilections may have betray- 
ed her into some exaggeration, on either side. We cannot 
assert the contrary ; neither can we endorse all the reason- 
ing and conclusions against the arch-enemy, whom she 
never forgets and never spares— Popery. But we know 
she is not capable of a conscious misstatement ; and mak- 
ing only the allowance that is always to be made for relig- 
ious prejudice, we believe the book to be as valuable as it 
is interesting. Some sketches of Irish character, and in- 
stances of Popish superstition and power, might well be 
quoted. But we must pass to the remaining division of 
these voluminous writings. 

Theological. As before, the word is used for conven- 
ience, not for exact definition. We have seen no system, 
no creed or criticism, from this author, that can be called 
strictly theological. She does not pretend to be an expos- 
itor or controversialist. She disclaims all knowledge of 
theological works, and implies as to all disputed points, as 
she says expressly of Election, when urged by opponents to 
read various treatises —‘‘ pro or con, no treatises have I 
read.” Her religious reading seems to be confined exclu- 
sively to the Bible. Of this no one could complain, if she 
did not at the same time pronounce so dogmatically on the 
meaning of portions of the Bible, which have been always in 
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dispute, and are allowed by all to require some study of 
the principles of interpretation, and some knowledge of 
external authorities and facts. Unless Charlotte Elizabeth 
is sure that her own reason is a safe interpreter of God’s 
words and ways, unless indeed she claims a portion of that 
infallibility the pretension to which she so abhors in the 
Church of Rome, we see not how she attains such absolute 
confidence, or expects others to repose this confidence, in 
her interpretation .of the oldest writings in the world, or 
her application to passing events of the most remote 
predictions, the faintest types, and the boldest figures. 
Yet such is her theology. We have no faith in it, and we 
do not attempt either to refute or explain it. It is bald 
Calvinism, and that is enough. It is so utterly unscriptural 
and irrational, that it has no power to disturb us; and we 
read the much that is true and excellent in these volumes, 
with scarcely a thought of the rest. There is however one 
feature of this system, as here presented, which does 
surprise us. It makes the entire subject of a large volume, 
the only one that can be further considered. 

It is the volume which stands second in the list given at 
the head of this article — “ Principalities and Powers in 
Heavenly Places.” This and the “ Personal Recollections ” 
are the most important of this lady’s productions. The 
latter, we venture to say, will always be read, as a natural, 
spirited, and most interesting specimen of autobiography, 
with all its faults. But the “Principalities and Powers” 
will have a shorter life and a more limited interest, unless 
we mistake the signs of intellectual and religious progress. 
A whole book, based on the assumption, and devoted to 
the elucidation, of the personal existence, the literal 
presence, the infernal, unalloyed malignity, the supernatural 
and universal agency, we might almost say, the omniscience 
and omnipotence, of Satan, with his army of fellow-demons, 
well marshalled, ever active, obedient to their commander, 
hovering over all human souls, penetrating all common and 
sacred retreats, wielding all weapons, approaching us in 
every disguise, besetting the path of every spirit from the 
cradle to the grave, warring, always wrathfully and cun- 
ningly, often successfully, against Christ, truth, aspiration, 
and Almighty God! We do not wonder, that a writer in 
the “Christian Review,” who notices this work favorably, 
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and thinks it needed and useful, is yet constrained to say, 
that any one who should fall in with all her views, would 
be apt to ascribe too much of the evil of his own heart to 
outward influences; ‘‘would make Satan a convenient 
sort of scape-goat, bearing all his sins.” It has always 
been a marvel to us, that those who believe in the original 
and total corruption of our nature, should think it also 
necessary to fill the external world, the air, the street, the 
school, the closet, the temple, and the whole earth, with 
evil spirits and pursuing demons, to tempt and try us 
enough for the Creator’s purpose! A truce to the charge, 
that we think too well of our nature, and too little of the 
tempter. We think too much of the tempter within, to 
look abroad for invisible agents, or listen to the whispers of 
possible fiends. Believing neither in native depravity nor 
native holiness, but in vast capacities of good and evil, 
with passions of tremendous force and fire, appetites and 
senses long predominant before reason and conscience can 
rule, placed in a world of conflicting elements and designed 
probation, among men of all characters from the best to 
the worst, and at best frail, ignorant and erring, while all 
history and experience show the frightful prevalence and 
power of selfishness and lust, avarice and ambition — we 
find temptations enough, and our sins, countless and 
enormous as they are, sufficiently explained, without laying 
the burden of proof or the load of guilt either upon Adam 
or Satan. 

We are not discussing the question of the existence of 
evil spirits. We believe in the existence and ministry of 
good angels, and we find in the Scriptures reference to bad 
angels also, one of whom is represented as chief, the 
personification and prince of evil. That much of the lan- 
guage so used is figurative, we know; though it does not 
follow that all of it is) When Christ said to his disciples 
— ‘Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a 
devil,” when he says to Peter, “‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan,”’ and when again he describes the infirm woman as 
one “ whom Satan hath bound these eighteen years,” it is 
not easy to give the word “Satan” the usual terrible 
signification. And it is to be hoped that Paul meant to be 
understood in some qualified sense, where he declares he 
has delivered certain men unto Satan. To say nothing of 
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the metaphor and imagination of the East, similar language 
is sometimes used now without the least idea of literalness. 
Nor are any terms used in Scripture to portray Satan, 
stronger than those which ascribe to the Deity human 
organs and passions, making him angry, jealous, and 
revengeful, even arming him with bow and quiver, sword 
and buckler. Still the belief in Satanic agency has so 
universally prevailed in all ages, there is so much that 
favors it in the Bible, and it is so impossible to disprove it, 
that it is best to leave it as it is, and let it do all the good 
it can. There are minds that seem to require it, and 
delight in it, and regard its denial as almost atheistical. 
Little as we can understand this feeling, we will not make 
light of it. ‘To us there are higher sources of strength, as 
well as greater reasons for alarm. We might indeed find 
relief, such as it is, if we could trace our evil thoughts and 
frequent sins to any agent or influence oui of ourselves. 
But we cannot. We dare not. And we infer from the 
manner in which Charlotte Elizabeth complains of the 
unbelief and growing apathy of Christians on this subject, 
that we are not alone or peculiar in this respect. In her 
“Personal Recollections” she says— ‘Of all the errors 
into which the world has fallen, none is more fatally 
mischievous than the habit of overlooking the personality, 
the energy, the power, the watchfulness, the deep cunning 
of the Devil.” She ascribes this degeneracy to the Devil’s 
own influence, and in the “ Principalities and Powers ”’ 
reveals all his cunning, daring, knowledge and power. 
Her sketch of his character and kingdom is a melancholy 
curiosity. She believes that he prevails on Christian people 
to banish his name from their daily converse, and beguiles 
Christian teachers into fatal silence about him in their 
pulpits. She believes that he sees our thoughts, that he 
sends his myrmidons to watch and cheat us, that he clothes 
them, if he chooses, with miraculous power, as in the case 
of Pharaoh’s magicians, that he has been constantly grow- 
ing wiser and more expert through the practice of six 
thousand years, that he reads prophecy, studies the phe- 
nomena of nature, uses the elements, leads disciplined 
armies, visits churches to distil poison into the ear of 
preacher or hearer, flies with lightning-speed to another 
continent to do his ceaseless work, “gloats over the 
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slumbering city about to be inundated with a flood of 
burning lava,” invents and directs the infernal engine of 
Popery, at a later day employs the different delusions of 
Irvingism and now of Puseyism —all for the same end ; to 
blind, and seize, and burn forever, the souls of the damned. 
‘‘ He is at once the originator, the director, and the leader, 
of every species of rebellion in heaven and earth.” Nay, 
“he dared to face, to taunt, and to tempt the Lord Jehovah 
himself” — with “ enough of daring to brave, and enough of 
malignity to persecute, the Mighty Father, the Everlasting 
God, the Prince of Peace.” 

Had such thoughts and words as these come from any 
one of whom we knew nothing more, we should be led to 
doubt their sanity or their sincerity. In Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, we doubt neither. And we will not give any more of 
her dark views, lest they prevent a just estimate of her 
spirit. That spirit is altogether better than her creed. 
She does not seem gloomy, but cheerful. We should not 
expect such a faith would make one amiable; but if she is 
not, it does not appear in her writings. Some of them 
take far brighter views of Providence, than those which we 
have seen. We desire to be just. The less we love her 
system, the more we honor the excellence that appears in 
despite of it. We shrink with horror from many of her 
doctrines, opposed alike to reason and revelation. Few 
of her books can be unreservedly recommended. Yet 
from most of them we have derived profit, and some 
possess a rare interest, with scarcely anything to regret. 
They are not for the young or undiscerning; but the 
mature, established, and candid, will not read them without 
some benefit. We do not wonder that they were prohibit- 
ed in Italy, and all Papists who should receive them, 
denounced. With equal reprobation, probably, would she 
herself denounce the publications of some Dissenters, our 
own most. We exult in the liberty of caring for neither 
denunciation, but gleaning whatever of good we can find, 
whether in the despotic and cheerless dominion of the 
Pope, or the petty and exclusive kingdom of his inexorable 
and erring, but conscientious, fearless, uncompromising, 
and self-devoted antagonist — Charlotte Elizabeth. 

E. B. H. 
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Art. IV.— CHRISTIAN PEACE, OR CHRISTIAN UNION ? 


We rejoice in the belief that there are many hearts, in 
all denominations, yearning for Christian peace. And we 
are satisfied from indications that have fallen under our 
notice, that there are those, even among sects heretofore 
the most exclusive, who have imbibed something of the 
true spirit of gospel charity, who are raised above the nar- 
rowing influence of sectarian sympathy, and who are striv- 
ing to cherish and to manifest the spirit of Christian love 
towards those who may differ from them in opinion. Nay, 
more. We rejoice to find from the published works that 
have come in our way, that there are those who are will- 
ing to put forth their most strenuous efforts to make “the 
divided Church one.” Yet the phrase, “ Christian union,” 
which such writers usually adopt, is not a favorite one with 
us. ‘Terms and names often exert a greater influence over 
the feelings of a community than we are aware. And we 
have sometimes thought, that the frequent use of the phrase, 
‘Christian union,” is exerting an injurious influence upon 
the feelings of the Christian community. If, as we dwell 
upon this subject in thought or in conversation, we should 
think or speak of ‘Christian peace and harmony,” would 
not a very different class of feelings be awakened within us ? 
Christian wnion, in the sense in which the expression is 
most obviously and generally used, seems to us not to be 
at all desirable. Christian peace and harmony we should 
rejoice to see becoming more and more widely prevalent. 

And when we use this latter phrase, we have in our 
mind a state of things, in which the different denomina- 
tions, notwithstanding their distinctive peculiarities of opin- 
ion, worship or effort, and even in the midst of great dif- 
ferences in these respects, shall live together in peace and 
harmony, and manifest towards each other the true spirit of 
Christian love. It is not that we wish for an amalgamation 
of sects, or the abolition of all denominational distinctions. 
What we desire is the entire suppression of the sectarian 
spirit. Let there be, as there now are, different denomi- 
nations, and let them retain their respective peculiarities of 
belief, of worship, or of religious operation. But let them 
recognize each other as Christians, and extend to each 
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other the courtesies of Christian friendship. Let them 
rejoice in each other’s peace and prosperity, and ever cher- 
ish a willingness to assist each other. Such a state of the 
Christian community would present a scene, upon which 
Christ could look with pleasure. Then would Christians 
be one, in their sympathy with the spirit of their Master, in 
their resemblance to his character, in the objects of their 
prayers and efforts, and in their exercise of kindness and 
forbearance towards each other. And sucha state of the 
Christian Church would be adapted to impress deeply upon 
the minds of all, a firm conviction of the reality, the heav- 
enly origin and the divine power of our religion. When 
men see Christians, differing from each other in their reli- 
gious opinions, in their forms of worship, and in their 
modes of operation, still breathing, amid all these differ- 
ences, the same spirit of devotion to the will of God, of uni- 
versal, all-embracing love to man, and of charitable for- 
bearance towards each other, they must be deeply im- 
pressed by the sight. When men see Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, Presbyterians and Episcopalians, Methodists 
and Baptists, Universalists and those who hold to the eter- 
nity of future punishment, equally conscientious in all duty, 
—alike scorning to take advantage of each other in order 
to secure additions to their own number, ever disposed to 
speak kindly of each other, while yet they adhere firmly to 
their respective peculiarities, — then will they believe that 
there is a reality in religion, that it is not all mere profes- 
sion; then will they believe that there is a divine power 
accompanying its operations, sufficient to control the heart 
and the life. Sucha state of feeling and of practice would 
not be attributed to mere human policy. It would be 
regarded as the result of inward, vital, governing principle. 
It is not Christian union then, in the common acceptation 
of the term, that we desire, but Christian peace and har- 
mony. 

The proposed change of terms may seem, at the first 
glance, to be a matter of trifling importance. But we are 
fully satisfied that, upon more mature refieciion, it will be 
seen to have important practical bearings. When we 
speak of union, we speak of what cannot exist unless two 
or more agree to unite. And we are therefore led to look 
upon Christian union as the result of mutual agreement 
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among Christians who differ — as an organized combination. 
We cherish the feeling, that if those who differ from us will 
not unite with us, we are by that circumstance absolved 
from all responsibility in the matter. We do not regard 
this desirable state of the Christian community as depend- 
ent upon individual character, or included within the 
sphere of individual duty. We feel that there may be cir- 
cumstances, when others treat us unkindly, in which we 
are under no obligation to seek for Christian union. But 
if we speak of Christian peace and harmony, we at once 
perceive that it relates to a state of the community which 
depends on individual effort and character. And we feel 
that it is our duty, as individuals, to “ follow after the things 
which make for peace,” to cherish and manifest a spirit of 
peace, and to labor, in our respective spheres and with our 
several abilities, to become peace-makers among all around 
us. We feel, too, that this is a duty which arises from 
our relation to Jesus, the Prince of Peace, and which does 
not depend on the circumstances in which we are placed, 
nor yet on the treatment which we receive from others. 
We may be placed among those who differ from us essen- 
tially in opinion, who deny our right to the Christian name, 
and who pronounce our opinions the latest delusion of the 
Devil; or among those who seem to us to deny the very 
foundations of the Gospel. In such circumstances, it 
would be idle to talk of Christian union, as that term is 
generally understood. But we may speak of Christian 
peace, even under such circumstances, as an object at 
which we as individuals may aim. We may feel that we 
have a duty to perform to God, to our Saviour, and to our 
own souls, —a duty which consists in cherishing and mani- 
festing a spirit of peace ourselves towards all around us. 
If treated unkindly by others, our spirit of peace will take 
the form of forbearance and forgiveness, and will prompt 
us to return good for evil — benevolent wishes, kind offices 
and fervent prayers, for bitterness, censure and reproach. 
If we are placed among those who reject what seem to us 
the foundations of all piety and virtue, our spirit of peace 
will be manifested in a readiness to allow them‘all the right 
of forming and publishing opinions which we claim for 
ourselves, in acknowledging that there may be sincere and 
honest devotion to what is regarded as truth, even in the 
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midst of what we deem error, and in giving them due 
credit for all of good there is in their dispositions or char- 
acters. The duty of cherishing this spirit of peace devolves 
upon every minister of the Gospel, upon all who claim to 
be ambassadors of the Prince of Peace. It is the spirit 
they should breathe, the spirit they should inculcate. It is 
a duty devolving upon every individual Christian. Each 
in his sphere, whether that sphere be more or less extended, 
should breathe the spirit, and seek to promote the preva- 
lence of peace. 

There are two important considerations, in favor of this 
view. If, as individual Christians, we have ever cherished 
and manifested the kind and forbearing spirit of gospel 
peace, have ever inculcated upon all within the sphere of 
our influence the importance of “ following after the things 
which make for peace,” and have ever, where it was possi- 
ble, acted the part of peace-makers, we must have the satis- 
faction arising from the consciousness that we have done 
what we could to bring the Christian community into the 
state contemplated by the Saviour. We may console our- 
selves under the divisions and contentions, the bitterness 
and animosity, prevalent in the Christian community, with 
the thought, that this state of things arises from no fault of 
ours, that we have done all in our power to prevent so 
painful a spectacle. 

Again ; this course, of cherishing and breathing the spirit 
of peace ourselves, is the most effectual way of promoting 
peace around us. ‘The spirit of love can never be excited 
by strength of argument. It is love only that begets love. 
It is the manifestation of the spirit of peace, on the part of 
individuals, that begets a similar spirit in those with whom 
they associate. We may employ the ablest and most con- 
vincing arguments with our neighbors, to show that it is 
their duty to cherish love for us. But if we do not at the 
same time manifest the spirit of love ourselves, our argu- 
ments will fall powerless upon their ears. We may prove 
to them that it is their duty to live in peace with us, and 
yet, if we ourselves manifest a contentious disposition, we 
shall have no reason to expect that we shall induce them to 
act in accordance with our arguments and our conclusions. 
But if we breathe the spirit of love, if we manifest all the 
kindness and forbearance of true Christian peace, it will not 
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be long before the most obstinate bitterness, in those who 
differ from us, will melt in the warmth of affectionate 
regard which flows from our hearts. So in regard to reli- 
gious denominations. We may frame an argument which 
is sound in all its parts, and which conducts to a conclu- 
sion that cannot be set aside, showing that it is the solemn 
duty of denominations differing from us to cherish towards 
us a spirit of love, and to live in the exercise of Christian 
peace and harmony with us. But if at the same time we 
are treating their opinions or practices with severity or with 
sarcasm, we have no reason to expect that our arguments 
will be of any avail. If, on the contrary, we, as a denomi- 
nation, manifest towards those who differ from us a spirit 
of love and forbearance, it will eventually soften their feel- 
ings and bring about a more desirable state of the Chris- 
tian community. But communities are composed of indi- 
viduals. If then the individual members of any denomina- 
tion cherish and manifest the spirit of peace, their course 
may exert an influence upon others of their own denomina- 
tion with whom they daily associate. It may also influence 
those of differing denominations with whom they often 
meet. In this way, by individual effort in cherishing in 
their own hearts and breathing everywhere around them 
the spirit of peace, denominations may be purified from all 
unchristian bitterness towards each other, and the whole 
Christian Church may be brought into a desirable state of 
harmony. 

But if the cultivation of the spirit of peace be an indi- 
vidual duty, devolving upon each one of us at all times, we 
should seek to understand the nature of the duty and the 
right mode of performing it. We have sometimes feared, 
that the circumstance of speaking so much upon this sub- 
ject has led us to look at it as separated from its true rela- 
tion to other parts of the Christian character. We are 
prone to regard the peaceful spirit as a trait of Christian 
character to be cultivated by itself, and aside from other 
traits, or, at least, as only an equal associate with other 
traits. But, if we are not much mistaken, it is the result 
of progress in all the Christian graces. We see many 
around us differing from us in opinion upon points which 
we deem essential. We are ready to censure and condemn 
them. But, as our faith in the wisdom and justice of God’s 
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overruling providence increases, we shall look with more 
kindness upon them. We shall perceive that, notwith- 
standing their rejection of what we regard as the essentials 
of God’s revealed truth, he is showering blessings upon 
them, and we shall be disarmed of our bitterness by the 
thought. 

Again ; we wonder, at times, why it is that what appears 
so plain to us is so misunderstood or perverted by others. 
But, as we advance farther in our studies, and find our own 
minds occasionally wavering upon points where we had 
been previously settled in opinion, and perceive that evi- 
dence and arguments seem to be at times more, and then 
less weighty and conclusive, according to the state of mind 
in which we view them, and especially as the consciousness 
of our own liability to error is pressed upon the mind, our 
humility will be increased, and, with more humble views 
of ourselves will be connected more charitable feelings 
towards those who may differ from us. 

Still further; man’s natural desire is to have his own 
way. He is unyielding and obstinate in regard to all that 
is opposed to him. But when he becomes truly religious, 
he surrenders his own will to the will of God. This, how- 
ever at first, is a matter of resolution and of purpose, rather 
than of feeling or practice. It requires time and effort to 
bring the feelings into an accordance with the resolutions 
and principles. At this stage of his religious course, the 
individual is in great danger of giving a new name to his 
self-will, which will enable him to indulge it without 
remorse. He may call it zeal for God and for his truth, 
and then in its indulgence may cherish bitter feelings 
towards those who are, as he thinks, the enemies of God 
and of truth. But as he makes progress in the Christian 
character, and brings his own will into more entire subjec- 
tion to the will of God, he must, as a natural result, become 
more kindly disposed towards those who differ from him. 

Once more ; as we make progress in the Christian course, 
the practical gradually assumes superiority over the specu- 
lative. The cultivation of holiness becomes of much 
greater importance than mere correctness of speculative 
opinion. And he who is fully aware of the deceitful nature 
of sin, and alive to the importance of personal holiness, will 
sympathise warmly with another who is in a similar state of 
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feeling, even though he may differ widely in doctrinal 
belief. And he will be led, by sympathy of feeling and 
similarity of purpose, to charitable judgments in regard to 
differences of opinion. It will be perceived, therefore, that 
the spirit of peace is not merely a single trait, which may 
be cultivated separately from others, and in which we may 
excel while deficient in other and important features of the 
Christian character. It is the result of improvement in all 
the Christian graces, 

We have been somewhat surprised, in looking at works 
upon “Christian union,” to discover a proneness to point 
out some mode, of human invention, which may operate as 
a charm to heal all divisions and restore peace and har- 
mony to the church. One suggests a new method of 
studying the Bible ; another proposes some change in modes 
of religious organization. But, as we have reflected care- 
fully on this subject, we have failed to discover any plan of 
our own adequate to all the necessities of the case and to 
the accomplishment of the desired purpose. We have 
been met, at every point, by the plain instructions of the 
Gospel. We find, we think, in these all that is necessary to 
make the ‘divided Church one.” We feel that if men 
would but obey the practical precepts of the Gospel, 
nothing further would be required. Of this we shall be 
convinced, if we look at some of these precepts. “All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” ‘This is a practical precept, relating 
to the conduct of individual Christians, and taking cogniz- 
ance of all their treatment of their fellow-men. Suppose 
that every Christian should conscientiously obey this 
precept, in all matters of difference upon religious subjects. 
Would there not be a change at once in the whole aspect 
of the Christian community ? We, for example, are Unita- 
rians; we are unwilling to be denied the Christian name, 
to have our views of Christian truth made the subject of 
sarcasm and ridicule, of censure and reproach. We know 
what our own feelings are, when we are treated by others 
in an unchristian manner. In these feelings we find our 
rule of duty in regard to those who may differ from us. 
And in following this rule, we shall, in regard to all such, 
carefully avoid those bitter denunciations, that ridicule, and 
sarcasm, which when applied to our own views are so 
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painful to us; while, at the same time, we exercise the 
liberty of pointing out freely, but in a proper spirit, the 
inconsistency between their opinions and the truth as it is 
in Jesus. Let then this single practical principle of the 
Gospel be heartily obeyed, in all the intercourse of those 
who, though they differ in opinion, yet claim alike to be 
the followers of Jesus, and the fountains of unchristian 
bitterness would be at once dried up. 

Still farther; we are taught to forgive, to pray for, and 
to bless those who may treat us unkindly. Suppose, then, 
that when we hear of unkind remarks, which members of 
other denominations have made in regard to us, we summon 
a spirit of forgiveness, lift up our heart in prayer for them, 
and seek for opportunities to do them a favor, to return 
good for evil. Would not this ready and full obedience to 
a practical precept of the Gospel save us from much of the 
unhappiness, which unkind treatment might otherwise 
cause us? And might it not operate to soften the feelings 
of those who are now filled with bitterness towards us? 
But if it should not, if our opponents should repeat their 
unprovoked attacks, still we find in the instructions of 
Jesus a practical precept which meets the case. If our 
brother offend against us, even to seventy times seven, still 
we are directed to forgive. In other words, the spirit of 
forgiveness should be exhaustless in our hearts ; we should 
in no instance cherish a revengeful temper, but should ever 
seek to return good for evil. We may see others embracing 
what we deem dangerous errors, and may be pained at the 
sight. But here too, there is a practical precept of our 
religion for our guidance — “To his own Master he stand- 
eth or falleth,’ — we are not appointed his judges. We 
may meet what we deem his errors with argument, but we 
should refrain from any unchristian denunciation of the 
man. 

We have thus proposed what we have been led to regard 
as the “cure of religious dissensions.” It consists in the sin- 
cere and diligent endeavor, on the part of each individual, 
as an individual, to acquire and breathe the spirit of Christ 
—the spirit of devotion to God and of love to man, a 
spirit which will prompt him to recognize the rights of all 
who differ from him, and forgive all who treat him unkindly. 
The cure we propose has in its favor one recommendation of 
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a peculiar character. All Christians, of all denominations, 
will at once acknowledge the reasonableness and the im- 
portance of the course suggested. The precepts to which 
we would direct attention are not the parts of the gospel 
system, in regard to which there is dispute. All recognize 
them as gospel principles, and admit that they are binding 
upon themselves as individual Christians. In order, then, 
that the course we recommend may be reduced to practice, 
no one is asked to change his opinions, to study the Bible 
in any new way, or to receive to the arms of his fellowship, 
as of the same faith with himself, those from whom he 
widely differs in what he regards as the essentials of the 
Gospel. Men are only asked to obey, in their daily inter- 
course with and treatment of each other, what they 
themselves acknowledge to be gospel precepts, which they 
are under the most solemn obligations to obey. 

The cure of religious dissensions which we have proposed, 
has another important advantage. Many sincere Christians 
have often felt unwilling to unite with those who differ 
from them on what they have deemed important points of 
Christian doctrine. They have felt that by so doing they 
would be giving their sanction to what they have regarded 
as dangerous errors. And this difficulty will always arise 
so long as we speak of Christian “union,” in the common 
acceptation of the term. But if we seek only Christian 
peace and harmony, a peace and harmony secured by an 
obedience on the part of each individual to the practical 
precepts of the Gospel, we shall be relieved from any such 
difficulty. We can maintain the kindest intercourse with 
each other in the midst of our differences, without being 
thought to give our sanction, even in appearance, to what 
we deem errors. Each individual will stand by himself, 
and will speak only for himself. Each in treating the other 
courteously will not thereby give his sanction to views he 
disapproves, but will simply manifest his own regard for 
the practical precepts of the Gospel. Nor will individuality 
prevent us from uniting, heart and hand, for the advance- 
ment of important objects of philanthropy. If we approve 
of the object, we may contribute to its advancement without 
being understood to express thereby our approval of every 
other person who may contribute to the same object. The 
Unitarian and the Trinitarian may unite in efforts to spread 
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the Bible or to advance the cause of Temperance, and may 
thus show, not that they agree in all points of Christian 
doctrine, but that they both alike approve of the cause for 
the advancement of which they have united. We may 
contribute to Missionary funds, not because we agree in 
religious opinions with every other person who contributes, 
but because we approve of the object and of the manner in 
which the particular mission to which we contribute is 
conducted. If we seek for Christian peace, rather than for 
Christian union, we shall escape the perplexities which 
often arise in regard to ministerial exchanges. It will be 
understood at once, that courtesy of treatment does not 
imply approval of opinions. We may recognize in others 
the rights which we claim for ourselves, — to form their own 
opinions upon their responsibility to their consciences and 
their God, and to publish them in their own way and 
without hindrance from us. We may give them credit for 
honesty in their opinions, even where these differ the most 
widely from our own, and for all of goodness which they 
exhibit in their characters, and thus we may seek to live in 
peace and harmony with them. But at the same time, 
and in perfect consistency of character, we may endeavor 
by fair argument to refute their errors, and may decline all 
active instrumentality in aiding them to disseminate what 
we regard as dangerous opinions. The whole subject 
of ministerial exchanges, in this aspect of it, is often mis- 
understood. No one minister may demand of another an 
exchange of pulpits, as a matter of right. It is wholly a 
matter of courtesy. And if so, exchanges cannot be 
regarded as tests of Christian fellowship; they will be 
regulated simply on grounds of expediency. We may 
admit a brother minister to be a Christian, and may enter- 
tain a high respect for his Christian character, and yet, on 
account of what we may deem errors in his opinions, or of 
infelicities in his mode of ministration, or of prejudices 
among our people which would prevent their hearing him 
with profit, we may deem it inexpedient to exchange 
pulpits with him. 

In conclusion, we would observe that this subject seems 
to us to be eminently a personal and practical subject. 
Men have been too much inclined to look at it in its 
relation to communities and denominations, and not to 
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regard it as a personal matter, except so far as individvals 
may have felt themselves bound to carry out the plans of 
the denominations to which they belong. And __ this 
mistake has arisen from the circumstance, that men have 
thought of Christian union, rather than of Christian peace 
and harmony. But if we seek for peace, the subject 
becomes at once eminently personal and practical, relating 
to every man’s daily conduct in his intercourse with his 
fellow-men. Am individual, especially in the humbler 
walks of life, may feel that he can do but little to accom- 
plish so glorious an object, as that of bringing the divided 
Church into a state of love and harmony. But still every 
one can do something. When one hears the views which 
he holds dear assailed, he may give that “soft answer which 
turneth away wrath,” he may recognize the rights of others, 
and manifest a spirit of forbearance and of forgiveness 
towards all who may treat him unkindly ; and in this way, 
by returning good for evil, by ever manifesting the spirit of 
Christ, he may allay the bitterness of those who differ from 
him, and impart much of his own spirit to those with 
whom he may associate. This gospel spirit of peace 
and love is.to be manifested, not upon religious subjects 
merely, but in all the intercourse of life. We must seek 
for a spirit of devotion to God, of confidence in his wisdom 
and goodness, a spirit of personal holiness, a spirit of 
kindness to all around us and of ready forgiveness towards 
all who may oppose and injure us. These traits of 
character must be manifested in our business intercourse, 
in our political efforts, in our social circles. And then may 
we hope to maintain and manifest the same spirit amid all 
our differences of religious opinion. J. W. 





Art. V.—SOCIAL INEQUALITIES.* 


Tue social condition of England —what a picture of 
strongest lights and shades is called up in our minds by 
these words! And ever some darker lines are drawn in 





* 1. The Perils of the Nation. Second edition. London. 1843. 


2. Remedies suggested for some of the Evils which constitute the Perils 
of the Nation. London. 1844. 
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each successive delineation, as we receive it from those 
who have sketched but too truly from the real life before 
them. The boldest fancy here lingers far behind fact ; offi- 
cial statistics present us with a tragedy too appalling to 
have originated in the wildest or gloomiest brain ; and once 
more is verified the oft-quoted saying, so strikingly applica- 
ble to the present age, that “truth is stranger than fiction ” 
—stranger, and sadder too. At no time is our faith in the 
progress of society more severely tried, than when we cast 
our eyes towards the land of our ancestors. It needs the 
most hopeful nature to predict any alleviation in the lot of 
the English poor —such are the fearful odds which they 
have to struggle against, and so radical must be the cure of 
their difficulties and distress, if any cure whatever shall be 
expected to succeed. Scarcely is any measure of relief 
proposed, before it is seen to be intimately connected with 
some principle equally or more important ; so that we seem 
to be in danger of doing harm rather than good, unless we 
can carry into effect both and all benevolent plans at the 
same time. ‘This is particularly true of attempts to im- 
prove the condition of the dwellings of the poorer classes. 
No reform could be more loudly demanded than this. “In 
England and Scotland,” says Mr. Colman, “fifty thousand 
individals perish annually by disease arising from the 
wretchedness of their habitations, owing to imperfect 
ventilation and the want of sufficient drainage.” A large 
proportion of the two volumes, the titles of which we have 
given in the margin, is taken up with the most revolting 
details of the evils occasioned by the wretched abodes of 
the agricultural and manufacturing population in the United 
Kingdom. Perhaps no single physical cause produces so 
much moral corruption, as well as physical suffering. To 
show, however, the danger of partial remedies, the writer 
of these volumes cites the case of the cottages built on the 
estate of the late Earl of Leicester at Holkham, for his 
laboring tenants; some of which are represented by the 
Poor Law Commissioners, as being ‘‘ perhaps the most sub- 
stantial and comfortable, which are to be seen in an 

part of England.” And yet, “ the tenants of these admirable 
cottages, the well-employed, well-paid, healthy peasantry, 
thus beneficially cared for, are, on the showing of those 
best qualified to judge and report, discontented and 
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demoralized. Their moral condition is not superior to that 
of the inmates of a filthy hovel,—and the conclusion at 
which Mr. Twistleton arrives, after a minute investigation, 
is irrefragable: ‘ No external and mechanical benefits can 
supply the place of good moral training; and I should say 
as a corollary, that at the same time that you build first- 
rate cottages, you should establish first-rate schools.’ ” 
Unhappily a conclusion of this kind is often turned into an 
argument against any reformation of abuses. ‘Why 
should we correct this rather than that?’ is asked by some 
who are secretly averse to any change; a question which, 
as stated by our author, would finally resolve itself into 
the general principle, that “until everything can be done, 
nothing shall be attempted.” 

We have been deeply, though painfully, interested in 
these volumes. Much as we had heard, through various 
sources, of the wretchedness of the laboring classes in 
Great Britian, we were not familiar with the details of 
brutality, grossness, moral and intellectual stupor, disease, 
famine, and crime, which are here given. And these 
details do not seem to be in the least colored by imagina- 
tion, but are too plainly verified in most cases by statistics 
of the highest authority. ‘The author appears to us to be 
singularly careful in avoiding any embellishment, any 
distempered appeal to the passions or prejudices of particu- 
lar classes, or any mere general harangue or exhortation. 
He writes like one who has no party ends to serve, but is 
solely and earnestly occupied with the removal of these 
astounding national “ perils.” He is filled with the deep- 
est sympathy for the sufferers, and indignation against the 
authors and abettors of the social wrongs which he exposes, 
whatever may be the class of society to which they belong. 
Of his name and occupation we are not informed ; nor is it 
material to know anything of his personal relations, since 
the facts which form the groundwork of his appeals and 
his plans scarcely in a single instance rest on his own 
testimony alone, but are established by the authority of 
well-known and authentic witnesses. 

Our object is not to review these books, or their special 
subjects. The condition of England is sad enough to 
wring tears from the hardest heart. But we have no grief 
to waste upon distant wretchedness. It is too much like 

6* 
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feeding our sensibility with stories of fictitious sorrow. If 
‘the food of hope is meditated action,” so is it likewise 
with genuine compassion and benevolence. ‘ Robbed of 
this support, it dies,’ or degenerates into the idlest senti- 
mentalism. And still less would we palliate, as some seem 
to, any unjust institution or custom among ourselves, by 
the miserable plea that greater abuses prevail in a country 
which makes special pretensions toa philanthropic spirit. If 
every nation is to be judged by its ideal, we fear that by no 
means the lightest condemnation will fall upon ours. How 
many of the noblest hearts across the water have beat high 
at the name of American liberty! How few of those that 
have visited us, but have felt painfully the discordance 
between the name and the thing! Every new sound of 
wailing that comes from the mother country, instead of 
suggesting invidious comparisons, should rather induce a 
most anxious self-scrutiny. ‘How is it with us? Are we 
tending thitherward by the same road? Or have we 
sufficient guaranties of social and political justice, to 
ensure us from similar calamities?’ We are among those 
who could not answer the latter question in the affirmative ; 
and hence the interest which such volumes as these have 
for us, as indicating the true cause and remedy for the like 
social “perils” among ourselves. The thoughts which 
have sprung up in our mind in contemplating these 
inequalities of social life, we propose now to give to our 
readers. 

It is usually assumed as an unquestionable fact, that our 
era of the world is distinguished for the highest degree of 
civilization which has yet been attained; and few of us, 
probably, would dissent from the opinion, that England is 
the most civilized of all existing countries. But since it is 
also assumed that civilization and Christianity are nearly 
identical, we have the perplexing problem to solve, — 
how it has happened, that the most civilized nation on the 
globe is guilty of such systematic and legalized oppression, 
as would shame the worst form of Heathenism. The mere 
statement of this problem compels us at once to deny the 
proposition which gave rise to it. Civilization, if we are to 
accept the common notions concerning it, is not identical 
with Christianity. It is based on different principles and 
aims at different results; and we conceive that great harm 
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has been done by confounding two things so distinct in 
their natures. For if we examine the common idea of 
civilization, we shall find its chief elements to be great 
perfection in the fine and useful arts, facilities of communi- 
cation, constant and skillful production of commodities, 
diffusion of domestic comforts, refinement of manners and 
literature, encouragement to all branches of industry, and 
the like ; to which some would add as equally essential, a 
large measure of political freedom, and perhaps also, a 
general diffusion of the means of education. Now in this 
enumeration, unless we except the very last, we have 
nothing peculiar to Christianity, though undoubtedly many 
of these are characteristics of Christendom in a higher 
degree than they ever have been of Heathen countries. 
We need not therefore infer, that Christianity is hostile to 
social refinement, or the increase of temporal comforts. 
This inference would be as unsound, as that which sup- 
poses a Christian civilization to consist mainly of these 
outward advantages. We believe it can be shown, that 
there is a true idea of civilization which only differs from 
Christianity, as it is a partial and not a universal application 
of Christian principles, as it has reference to man in his 
social and political, rather than in his private circumstances. 
It may help us to a juster insight into the cause and cure 
of social inequalities, to consider first what is included in 
the true aim and purpose of civilization. 

This purpose cannot, we think, be expressed in any less 
comprehensive words than these —the education of the 
race. In the liberal sense now attached to the word, 
education, we suppose no friend of humanity will deny this. 
That community which does not gradually tend, through its 
various laws and usages, towards the spiritual elevation of 
all its members, according to their several capacities, is as 
unworthy the title of civilized, as it is below the Christian 
measure. Were it otherwise, man’s social nature would 
be a curse instead of a blessing to him. It were better for 
him to live in solitude, if he must “always descend to 
meet” the company of his fellows. But that imaginary 
‘social compact” which some philosophers have feigned, 
happily has no counterpart in real life. We have not 
bargained for the surrender of any heritage, which we hold 
by virtue of our human nature. We have entered into 
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society only that we might become more fully men and 
women. This is the implied understanding of the social 
instinct; and the Creator’s wisdom and benevolence are 
the pledges of its fulfilment. Such being the lofty aim of 
true civilization, we can understand why it has been 
considered necessary by some, that a people should be 
civilized before Christianity can be successfully introduced 
among them. The reason is, that the Christian teacher 
addresses exclusively the spiritual part of man ; and though 
this may be a wise division of labor in the great school of 
society, it should not make us forget or undervalue the 
importance of the other branches, which belong more 
especially to the province of civilization. We trust that 
sounder views are beginning to prevail concerning the 
relation between man’s physical and moral nature. As 
was somewhat quaintly said (though with too much levity) 
by a contemporary, “there is more connexion between 
soap and salvation than may have been thought.” It is 
but a homelier phrasing of the “mens sana in corpore 
sano.” Unless we become ascetics, and treat the body as 
the natural enemy of the soul, with whom no terms are to 
be kept, it should certainly be a prominent part of all liberal 
culture — for the individual and the race — to provide the 
means of bodily as well as spiritual development. How 
absurd to expect any great spiritual progress from those 
who .are oppressed with incessant and unrequited toil, 
surrounded with almost every discomfort, worn and wasted 
with domestic cares, living in false and unjust relations to 
their fellow-men, dwelling in abodes that would hardly be 
deemed fit for the meanest of our domestic animals! 
These are extreme cases, it may be said. Alas! tens of 
thousands, who speak the same language with ourselves, 
are reduced to such extremities; but in any case they 
illustrate the point we would urge. The material ob- 
structions to spiritual growth have often been too lightly 
estimated. It is indeed justly set forth as the aim of a true 
man, that he have a force in him superior to circumstances ; 
that ‘‘in whatever state,” he be able to maintain truth and 
love in his intercourse with men, and devout reliance upon 
God. But they who earnestly desire to have this aim 
reached, must see that their work is morally impossible, 
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while some of the inequalities of our social life remain.* 
Some rare spirit may be brave and content and loving, in 
the midst of extreme destitution; and another still more 
rare, may be humble and self-denying, though pillowed on 
the couch of utmost luxury. These are the marvellous 
exceptions to the ordinary course of things, exceptions 
which “ prove the rule,” because they are so marvellous. 

The reason why men are slow to admit the fact, that 
spiritual destitution arises necessarily from physical destitu- 
tion, is, that they fear to arraign Providence for injustice — 
assuming of course, that. the privations and distresses in 
which so many spend their lives, are all providentially 
ordered! Was ever the name of piety so lent to the 
sanction of cruelty and injustice? Were it not better 
freely to allow all the facts in the case, if we would indulge 
the hope of diminishing the amount of human suffering and 
sin? Perhaps we may be led to conclusions, which are 
not quite creditable to existing institutions and customs of 
society. Perhaps, too, the office of the moralist may 
become somewhat blended with that of the statesman and 
the parish officer. Nevertheless we shall wink nothing out 
of sight, and may have the satisfaction of making some 
approach towards a solution of the darkest problem in 
which humanity is involved. 

Civilization, we have affirmed, has for its true end, the 
education of the human race. The most civilized nation is 
that, in which every individual is thoroughly educated 
according to his capacity —not according to his circum- 
stances. For these last should be such, in every instance, 
that full play may be given for the exercise of all the 
faculties in their just order and proportion; so that every 
one may be educated by his circumstances, not in spite of 
them. We hold this to be a very important distinction. 
Too often has it happened, that some of the warmest 
advocates of universal education would limit this reform by 
the social standing of each individual, instead of pressing 





* « The physical condition of the working classes must be a primar 
element in every scheme for their moral improvement. Thereisa mach 
closer connexion between the physical and moral condition of humanity, 
than is generally imagined. Is it not notorious, that in every great city 
the worst dens of vice are found, where the drainage is bad, and the 
supply of water limited? ’’— Taylor’s Natural History of Society. Vol. 1. 
p-. 153. London Ed. 
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the further demand, as essential to perfect justice, that 
every one’s social standing should be in accordance with 
his natural abilities and moral worth. The necessity which 
dooms genius toa life of drudgery, argues some injustice 
in the society where such a thing is tolerated. It is 
scarcely less than blasphemy to charge it upon Providence 
— however some may try to shield themselves from such 
an accusation, by pointing to the compensations of another 
life. Until the present life is proved to be an entire failure 
on the part of its Author, we cannot believe that a single 
human soul is sent here on a fruitless errand. It must 
have a purpose to accomplish worthy of its powers and 
proportioned to them; and if that purpose is frustrated by 
some cause beyond its own control, it must be owing to 
man’s blindness or wickedness, not to God’s decree. 

But civilization, in discharging this great function of 
educating the race, does not by any means propose to 
dispense with all inequalities ; for this would be undertaking 
to do away with natural differences—to make all men 
alike. Men are born equal, but they are not born alike. 
And if this simple difference had been remembered, much 
of the flippant declamation against the first proposition 
would have been spared, and many vain alarms about the 
“levelling system” would have been dispelled. It is only 
the most iron despotism that could reduce its subjects to 
the same level of condition. Wherever an equality of 
rights is granted, it follows of necessity that there must be 
a difference of outward circumstances as well as of charac- 
ter ; for one of the most essential rights is, that one be free 
to exercise and cultivate his mind according to its original 
bent; and another is, that he be allowed to enjoy the fruits 
of his own industry; and both of these privileges would 
inevitably lead to an immense variety of fortune. Equality 
of rights, then, necessarily excludes equality of condition ; 
but at the same time it does away with those monstrous 
inequalities, those mournful contrasts cf condition, which 
we believe are always traceable to some infringement of 
natural rights. Who can imagine that equal justice is 
meted out to all, in a country where such extremes of 
wealth and poverty are found as we behold in England at 
the present day? Though it should be impossible to 
discover the real authors of the injustice, we are neverthe- 
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less persuaded at the first glance, that wrong has been 
committed somewhere, and the victims of this wrong give 
most manifest tokens that they have the same persuasion, 
“As late as the autumn of 1842, eight of the largest 
counties in England, and a great part of Scotland were in 
open insurrection.”* Can we wonder that Lord Ashley 
should say; ‘ The danger is wider, deeper, fiercer, and no 
one who has heard these statements, and believes them, can 
hope that twenty years more will pass without some mighty 
convulsion, some displacement of the whole system of 
society.” Yet England is confessedly the richest and most 
powerful nation the world has ever known; and what is 
particularly to the point, her land is capable of supporting 
comfortably nearly four times her present population.t} 
That such anomalies prove the existence of most flagrant 
injustice and cruelty, cannot for a moment be doubted. A 
land rich beyond all example — yet containing within its 
borders thousands of starving families! Shall they perish 
and no man “lay it to heart?” But starvation is nothing 
to the famishing of the intellect and the heart. Better 
they should die, than live with “the light that is in” them 
all quenched, every trace of the divine original as thoroughly 
blotted out from their natures as the malice of the arch- 
fiend himself could desire. ‘ Alas! was this, too, a breath 
of God!” 

We have no space, and no disposition, to enter into a 
recital of the painful and too familiar story of the ‘shame 
of England,” much less to attempt an explanation of the 
causes of so unhappy a state of things. We are not writ- 
ing a discourse of political economy. The “ wealth of 
nations” is not our theme. We would essay the much 
humbler task of briefly examining by the light of Christian 
principles the institution of property, and the relation it 
bears to civilization, since it is the unequal distribution of 
this which gives rise to nearly all the unhappy differences 
between man and man in a civilized state ; though it may 
perhaps appear, if we look at it more closely, that property 
is not so much the cause, as it is the effect and sign, of 





* « Remedies for the Perils of the Nation.” p. 13. 


t This is within Mr. Alison’s estimate. See his “ Principles of Popu- 
lation,” quoted in “‘ Remedies” etc. p. 6. 
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social disparity. An inquiry of this sort, it seems to us, 
should hold a prominent place in Christian ethics. Con- 
sidering the vast number of cases in which the right use of 
property involves the happiness and virtue of multitudes of 
human beings, we are astonished that it is not oftener made 
a question of the first importance with conscientious people, 
how they shall faithfully employ this talent which is lent to 
them, — that they so seldom go beyond the customs of the 
time to answer this question, and adopt with so little hesi- 
tation the style of living, the comforts or luxuries, which 
society deems them entitled to. This often arises, without 
doubt, from an entire ignorance of the claims which others 
have upon them and the wide means of influence which 
they possess in their wealth, an ignorance that may easily 
be enlightened by the statement of a few plain facts and 
inferences. 

The right to hold property is justly regarded by most 
ethical writers as a primitive right, the recognition of which 
to some extent is essential to the existence of society, and 
the better security of which always marks an increasing 
stage of civilization. It should be observed, however, that 
this right may be very much modified by the definition of 
property. Were we to accept, for example, the definition 
of one of our own statesmen, that “ property is what the 
law affirms to be such,” we could not, in foro conscientie, 
establish the right to hold it, for the plain reason, that the 
court of conscience is not identical with a court of law. 
But while we reject a definition which would justify prop- 
erty in human beings, we must also deny, on the other 
hand, that property should be restricted to the fruits of our 
own labor — that simple production is the only fair title ; 
for this would exclude from the definition, exchange, inher- 
itance, appropriation, and the like; all or most of which 
could be easily shown to be important aids to the progress 
of human society, and therefore in accordance with the 
soundest principles of morality. But such a discussion 
would lead us far aside from our purpose. Our readers 
cannot need any arguments against a community of goods. 
The right to individual property in something is not often 
denied among us; and could never be denied, if it were 
remembered that property exists prior to all human laws, 
and is but the instinct of man “to impress his individu- 
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ality” upon external objects.* We may fairly assume, 
then, without further controversy, that every man is enti- 
tled to call his own whatever he has acquired without vio- 
lating the rights of others. And this definition, we are 
aware, still leaves the right of property open to discussion, 
since we do not as yet determine when “ mine’ > and 
‘thine ” come into conflict with each other. The further 
consideration of our subject may throw some light upon 
this point also. 

It does not in the least invalidate the right of property 
nor is it any reasonable subject of complaint, that wealth is 
and ever must be the source of great power. We might 
as well complain that sugar is sweet or lead heavy. They 
who declaim against the undue influence of the rich seem 
to forget, that the blame rests not so much with the rich as 
with those who are willing to be governed by such an influ- 
ence. If a man mistakes tinsel for pure gold, he has only 
his own dullness to find fault with. Wealth is coveted for 
the sake of those things which are purchased with it. 
Doubtless it can buy many things which one should be 
ashamed to barter for so mean an equivalent. It can buy 
smiles and bows and shouts, “chief seats in the market- 
place,” and “to be called of men, Rabbi.” But we may 
not deny, that it is also sought for nobler objects than 
these. The man of taste cannot bring himself to despise 
so important a medium of refinement — through the influ- 
ence of literature and art. Books, paintings, and statues, 
reluctant as we may be to own it, can never become wholly 
independent of wealth. Even costly furniture and the 
ornaments of domestic architecture are not the offspring of 
mere display. They doubtless minister to the love of 
beauty, and often, we suspect, do their part to make home 
attractive to those who seem least dependent on outward 
resources. Shall we be thought to stoop, if we allow that 
even dress, that universal mark for satire and moralizing and 
sumptuary laws, is in some sort an expression of character ; 
indicates not merely the tailor’s skill, but the wearer’s love 
of the graceful and appropriate, as well as a laudable desire 
to please by an exhibition of taste and beauty. 

But wealth accomplishes far more than this as an agent 
of civilization. It is justly an object of desire to the phi-. 





* The expression is taken from Lieber’s “ Political Ethics.”” Part I. 
VOL. XXXIxX.— 4TH S. VOL. IV. NO. I. 7 
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lanthropist for its power to relieve human suffering — dis- 
ease, ignorance, insanity, and pauperism. He must bea 
cynic of the hardest stamp, that can sneer at wealth in sight 
of some noble hospital which the charity of rich men or a 
wealthy State has founded. “Capital,” it has been said 
with truth, “is the security against indigence, belonging 
not merely to the capitalist himself, but to every laborer in 
the community.”* Among barbarians there is no relief 
for extreme poverty, but to die. ‘“ Death acts as the 
relieving officer.” And the reason is, that there has been 
no concentration of property, no providence, no accumula- 
tion beyond the wants of the present moment. No one 
therefore has any thing to spare from his abundance to re- 
lieve the destitution of others ; and the power of alleviation 
being deficient, the disposition is rarely felt. The charities 
of life die out. Every one aims to be independent of the 
rest; and where this aim is defeated, there is no resource 
but death. In proportion, too, as this self-dependence pre- 
vails, there is less true society. No man is bound to 
another by ties of mutual help or affection. Each is isola- 
ted, and men are gregarious, not social. Society becomes 
possible, only when the sense of dependence springs up in 
the mind — only when we cannot dispense with the tokens 
of good-will and affection, and the offices of friendship and 
charity. We then gladly acknowledge our dependence 
upon others, for others also are dependent upon us. We 
hope to impart as well as receive ; and it is this interchange 
of gifts, spiritual and material, which constitutes much of 
the charm and benefit of true social life. 

The connexion of these remarks with the subject of 
property is at once apparent. There are no inequalities in 
life which occasion so much envy and bitterness, as the un- 
equal distribution of wealth. Far be it from us to defend 
the contrasts of palace and hovel, which shock the eye and 
heart in the large eities even of our own land. But our 
design was, to show that a certain degree of inequality in 
this respect may have a beneficial influence. We have 
always the poor with us. Do we not need them as much 
as they need us? Are there not relations between poor 
and rich, which, if properly regarded, would do honor to 
human nature? We are slow to appreciate these relations 





* Taylor’s Natural History of Society, Vol. I. p. 136. 
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in our country, because the confession of poverty is deemed 
the acknowledgment of a superior; and the genius of de 

mocracy forbids such acknowledgment. This is one of the 
greatest social defects in our system, a defect only to be 
cured by the spirit of the Gospel, which invests every man 
with a dignity unborrowed of fortune, and independent of 
it. For this spirit teaches us to respect character above all 
other distinctions; and in proportion as it prevails in 
society, the poor man will not feel degraded by assistance 
from the rich, nor will the rich man feel elated by his 
ability to render such assistance. Could it once become 
the general sentiment of the community, and not the mere 
hypocritical consolation offered by the rich to the poor, 
that spiritual gifts alone are of any permanent value, what 
a vast amount of envy on the one hand, and condescension 
on the other, would be expelled from social life? Nay 
.the excessive inequalities, which give rise to this estrange- 
ment between the more and less fortunate, must them- 
selves disappear speedily before the universal prevalence of 
such a sentiment. 

And now perhaps we may attempt to define what we 
mean by excessive inequality, or rather to throw out some 
hints, by which one may define for himself where lies the 
boundary which he must not overstep. When we are 
asked, How far is inequality of property necessary in a just 
social state ?—— we do not consider it sufficient to say, that 
it is necessary so far as it is unavoidable, that is, so far as 
it cannot be prevented without some restraint on private 
liberty. For moral duty is far from being commensurate 
with legal right; and though this seems evident enough in 
the abstract statement, we shall find it practically contra- 
dicted many times, the ambiguity of language covering an 
equal ambiguity of moral perception. How often, for 
example, is any dictation or advice upon this very subject 
resented by the question: ‘May I not do what I will with 
my own?’ And the questioner seems not to be aware, that 
he shall receive two very different answers, according as 
his words are understood in a legal or strictly moral sense. 
‘You may do what you please with your own; because 
the law will permit you, if you commit no trespass on 
another’s rights.” —‘ You may not, as a moral being, do 
what you will with your own, unless your will coincides 
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with the requirements of justice and charity and self-denial.’ 
The reason is, that nothing is so exclusively ‘our own,” 
that we can disregard, without sin, the claim which some 
others of the human family have for a share in the use of 
it. ‘ Of our very bodies we have only a life-rent.”. And 
what are all our possessions but so many trusts which we 
must faithfully account for? This is a familiar, perhaps a 
trite view of the use of property; but it applies to the 
accumulation as well as the consumption of wealth. There 
are moral limits to the right of acquisition. And it is the 
neglect of these, which occasions most of the needless and 
oppressive inequalities of life. Legislation can do compar- 
atively little in putting any direct check upon individual 
accumulation, without encroaching upon private rights, and 
consequently introducing a worse evil than it removes. It 
may restrain the avarice of employers in manufacturing or 
other labor, for example, by limiting the age at which it 
shall be lawful for operatives to be employed ; and it may 
impose some restrictions in trade, for the greater security 
against fraud. Some regulations of this kind may be and 
undoubtedly are highly necessary. But they can never go 
to the extent of preventing large and overgrown fortunes.* 
Any reflecting and candid mind may be convinced, we 
think, that there is no remedy for the evil from this 
quarter, however deeply he may feel that a remedy of 
some sort is necessary. 

Yes, we must look to moral influences alone, to counter- 
act this growing evil. We cannot but believe, as there is 
a conscience in man, that some may be induced to stop in 
their hot haste for acquisition, when they perceive, that not 
only is their own character in danger of losing somewhat 
of its spirituality by absorption in gain, but also their super- 
fluities can only be enjoyed at the expense, probably, of 
extreme toil and scarcity on the part of some less fortunate 
individuals, For in order that one man may indulge in a 
luxury which is useless and even hurtful to him, many 
others must have worked for a miserable pittance ; which 
is not the less unequal and unjust because their necessities 





* We have omitted, in the text, the abolition of the law of primogeni- 
ture in our mention of legislative enactments, because, although this 
would be by far the most effectual step towards greater equality of condi- 
tion, it does not apply to our own country, where no such law exists. 
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made them willing to receive it. It will not be difficult for 
any one to determine what is for him excessive accumula- 
tion, if he will consult the highest morality, instead of the 
maxims of political economy. Why is accumulation allow- 
able at all? ‘To answer this question, let us conceive of a 
society commencing life in some new world, with perfectly 
equal advantages guarantied to all. Each one is to be 
insured the enjoyment and disposal of the fruits of his own 
labor, so far as if does not interfere with the rights of 
another. There would of course soon arise inequalities, 
from the natural difference of personal ability. By supe- 
rior industry, skill, and prudence, one man will produce 
more than another, and can thus lay up a portion of his 
wealth to provide against sickness and infirmity and misfor- 
tune. No Christian principle could condemn this accumu- 
lation beyond the wants of the present moment. On the 
contrary, it marks a culpable indolence and improvidence, 
not to reserve the means of support for one’s family against 
a day of want. But whoever has thus accumulated, pos- 
sesses an advantage over the improvident and careless. In 
a time of destitution, they are glad to give their labor in 
exchange for his commodities; and he is equally glad to 
make the exchange, whether to be relieved from toil, or to 
redeem leisure for mental cultivation. Here, then, com- 
mences the distinction between the laborer and the capi- 
talist; and from this point, also commences the temptation 
to exceed the just bounds of accumulation. The con- 
sciousness of superior power, is itself a temptation to a 
selfish abuse of it. Labor becomes degrading in the eyes 
of him who is able to purchase exemption from it, and who 
sees that this privilege renders him an object of envy to 
those who are burdened with excessive toil. And then 
the mere love of distinction makes wealth to be coveted for 
its own sake, and so excludes the idea of any limitation, 
save that which is imposed by human laws or by the short- 
ness of human life. 

May not the temptations we have just named serve as 
beacons to point out the true course to every conscientious 
person, who is willing to be governed in this matter by 
simple right, without reference to prescription and usage ? 
We have admitted the obvious advantage of wealth for 
purposes of philanthropy, refinement, intellectual culture, 

* 
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and freedom from severe labor and corroding anxieties. 
It would be easy to expatiate on these, were it necessary 
to defend what is so seldom attacked. It is not Chris- 
tianity, but asceticism which imposes a vow of poverty. 
But the Christian teacher cannot forget that the dangers of 
the rich were most pointedly and solemnly exposed by 
Christ himself; and the experience of every age confirms 
the justice of the exposure. He only can be safe from 
these dangers, who strictly limits himself to such accumu- 
lation as shall best promote the real advantages which 
wealth confers ; and whose moral sense is never bewildered 
by the factitious splendor which dazzles the crowd. To 
such a person labor cannot be debasing ;_ he does not wish 
to unman himself by refusing the healthful exercise which 
God ordained for all. Neither can he esteem it brave or 
generous, to sink into luxurious indulgence, which would 
alike unfit him for rough contact with the world and for 
sympathy with the harder lot of his fellows. He places, 
moreover, this important limit to his acquisitions : — he will 
not take advantage of the favorable circumstances which 
his position in society may give him, at the expense of 
those who may depend on him for employment. The rate 
of wages, he thinks, should not be regulated by the neces- 
sities of the workman, but by some fair estimate of the 
value of his work; and since any such regulation is con- 
fessedly impracticable by law, he will be all the more scru- 
pulous that no cupidity or cruel parsimony shall stint his 
compensation to the laborer ; for he “‘ is worthy of his hire.” 
— We should be glad, if we had room, to dwell much 
more at length on this last point. The practical effect of 
adopting this principle, we believe, would be a far greater 
equality of advantages in the pursuit of wealth. For it 
applies not only to the relation between the operative and 
his employer, but also to trade and commerce with their 
thousand ramifications. A single question, for self-exami- 
nation, includes, perhaps, the substance of what we could 
wish to urge: ‘Do I give an equivalent for the labor on 
commodities which I procure; or am I trying to obtain 
them for the smallest possible compensation ?’ 

The “rights of man,” however, include somewhat more 
than the right to fair wages. And if we would apply the 
most thorough cure for these social inequalities, we must 
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endeavor to impress deeply upon all, the sentiment of 
respect for man as man. It is in vain to trust to our poli- 
tical principles to effect this. The demagogue may pro- 
fess to feel this sentiment, but with him it only means, 
respect for man as a voter. We have tacitly or openly in- 
terpreted the “self-evident” truth in the Declaration of 
Independence, as referring to political, not to social equality. 
It was a great step, undoubtedly, to declare so much as 
this. But when ‘we ascend out of the sphere of politics, 
we see the far higher sense, in which all men are created 
free and equal. They are created free to use all their 
faculties, and are equally entitled to the use of whatever 
means are essential to their complete education. Who- 
ever denies this, seems to us to charge God with injustice. 
For why should it be fequired of every human being that 
he become “ perfect,” if he have no right to such leisure 
and opportunity as are necessary to the free exercise of all 
his powers ? 


‘Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ?”’ 


Nay, why should any soul be born into this world, if the 
Creator did not intend that it should have room to develop 
itself according to its original capacity ? ‘‘ Nihil agit frustra,”’ 
— he does nothing in vain, —even a heathen could say. It 
is the most glaring impiety to believe, that the Divine 
Providence could destine any one to a condition of life 
which effectually crushes out of him all generous and lofty 
sentiments, and breeds the gloomiest discontent and 
despair. But we are instruments in the hands of this same 
Providence ; and can we then be content to say, ‘Let 
alone ; time will correct these abuses, or self-interest will, or 
our political rulers will look to it.’ Alas! such has ever 
been the excuse of the faithless and indolent. An Apostle, 
Paul, preached from quite a different text. ‘ We that are 
strong, ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.” For 
that very reason were we made strong. And if we, — 
whoever we are that feel the injustice from which our 
brothers are suffering, and how contrary it is to the design 
of a Good Being, —if we do not put our shoulders to this 
work, it will not be done. We talk of the healing power 
of time, as though “time ”’ were some personal, concrete 
agency. We talk of self-interest, forgetting that however 
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enlightened it may pretend to be, it is ever short-sighted 
and blind. And we “ put our trust in promises,” as though 
all experience had not demonstrated it to be leaning upon 
a broken reed. 

Let man be respected as man, for his intrinsic worth, 
instead of his outward trappings, and we shall secure 
perhaps all that is essential to social reform. To bring 
about so desirable an end, two things seem to us especially 
requisite, the first relating to individual, and the second to 
social action. First, we are to feel respect for character and 
worth, however concealed beneath outward distinctions, 
and then we can hope to impress this feeling upon others. 
The general manifestation of this sentiment would do more 
than all other causes, to dispel bitterness and estrangement 
between the more and the less prosperous classes of society. 
How much contentment, how much abatement of the 
eagerness to be rich, should we find, if poverty and a lowly 
condition were no bar whatever to the respect of our 
fellow-men, but all were uniformly treated with the consid- 
eration due to their personal merits. We are not so 
unreasonable as to expect or require that one’s associates 
should always be chosen from sole regard to their intellect- 
ual or moral character. There are other differences among 
men, which, though they do not affect the more momentous 
interests of life, have necessarily much to do with our 
social intimacies. Congenial tastes and manners, to say 
nothing of more accidental disparities, make men compan- 
ions; and doubtless it is manners more than morals which 
determines one’s social rank. There is no injustice in this, 
if it do not lead us to withhold the homage to virtue 
and nobleness of mind, wherever it may be found, and 
whether invested or not with the grace of polite behaviour. 
Miss Edgeworth, we believe it is, has somewhere said, that 
“to be good and disagreeable is high treason against 
virtue.” Let those be convicted of such a crime, whose 
external rudeness or coarseness has repelled men from the 
lofty principles which they have professed and _ practised. 
But they who could be thus repelled are not wholly 
guiltless of disloyalty to such a majestic presence. Had 
they been true subjects, they would have recognised their 
sovereign under any garb or in any place. 

The other way in which we would hope to secure respect 
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for man independently of his fortune, is by providing 
universal education, by which all may be enabled and 
encouraged to develop their minds in a natural and just 
order. We are aware that this string has been harped 
upon to the weariness of many. Let it continue to be 
struck till there shall be no soul in the land but shall 
vibrate in unison with it. How can a republic, to say 
nothing of a Christian people, be better employed in their 
social capacity, than by constant and unremitted endeavors 
to place so great a blessing as education above the accident 
of birth and fortune?) What a noble achievement, to have 
secured for every aspiring youth, thirsting for knowledge 
and expansion of mind and heart, the opportunity to 
quench this thirst at the living waters which shall flow 
freely for all who desire to drink of them! It can hardly 
be necessary to say, that our idea of education includes the 
most thorough Christian training; we have no faith in 
intellectual, or moral, or religious culture alone. Abundant 
examples — we could cite some from these volumes if we 
had room — prove the failure of any partial education. 
We rejoice that this is better understood and more fre- 
quently urged than formerly. It may awaken the slumber- 
ing liberality of the State or of wealthy individuals, when 
they become aware how much is demanded to carry out 
the true ideal of an educated Commonwealth. And they 
whose minds are most engrossed in plans for the removal 
of the contrasts between rich and poor,—who find the 
differences of condition to be chiefly important, — could 
take no more promising step in this reform, than by giving, 
as far as practicable, equal advantages of education to every 
class. The extremes of luxury and pauperism could not 
exist in a well educated community, because wealth would 
no longer be pursued with such insane and reckless 
haste. It would dazzle less. It would not vitiate the 
moral taste and blunt the moral sensibilities as it does now ; 
but it would be sought for as one of the means, though far 
from the most essential, for the promotion of true social 
enjoyment and an approximation towards the ideal of a 
Christian society. W. S. 
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Arr. VI.—RIGHTS, CLAIMS, AND DUTIES OF OPINION, 


fAn Address delivered before the Berry Street Ministerial Conference, 
May 28, 1845. By Rev. Orvit_e Dewey, D. D.] 


Tue relations into which men are brought by their 
opinions; the rights, claims, and duties of opinion; the 
rights personal, the claims reciprocal, the duties absolute ; 
this is the subject, or class of subjects rather, on which I 
propose now to address you. 

I suppose it is evident that we were made to think ; that 
thinking in its very nature implies freedom of thought ; and 
that from freedom of thought proceed inevitable differen- 
ces of opinion. I suppose it is equally evident that opin- 
ion, the offspring of our thought, must be dear to us; that 
we cannot value our own opinion without disliking an 
adverse one, and that the expression of this disapproba- 
tion, if it is not inevitable, is at least a thing of simple sin- 
cerity. I suppose it to be undeniable moreover, whether we 
consult reason or Scripture, our own imperfection or the 
Divine commandment, that we are bound to entertain our 
own opinion with modesty, and to regard that of others 
with consideration and forbearance. Amidst these con- 
flicting claims what is the just rule to walk by? What is 
charity? What is intolerance? What is persecution ? 

On these points there appears to be no little confusion of 
thought in the world. Persecution of opinion, for instance, 
is confounded with rejection of it ; intolerance, with simple 
dislike ; and charity, with good-natured indifference; so 
that you hear a man represented as a miracle of charity 
because he never spoke a word in his life against any sect, 
creed, faith or opinion whatever. ‘Thus again, freedom of 
thought is sometimes held to be an immunity from all 
serious question ; the right to think, to justify recklessness 
of thought; and the answerableness of a man to his own 
conscience, to exonerate him from all proper regard for the 
judgment of others. Thus the lawful tie to the past is 
nearly broken; the new-born thought of to-day, instead of 
careful and patient self-examination, has nothing to do but 
to get published ; it is a piece of nature, let it come out; 
publication, ubiquitous publication of all that is in a man, — 
vagary, dream, nonsense,—is held to be the very sim- 
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plicity of wisdom. And thus opinion, the very lever that 
moves the world, is cast about as if it were a shuttle-cock 
for idle sport. 

Let us attempt then, first of all, to clear up the ground of 
the proposed discussion and see what it is. And I think 
this may be in good part effected by a single distinction, 
which as a ray of light penetrates the cloud; the distinc- 
tion, that is to say, between abstract right, claim or duty, 
and the use of that right, the actual deference to that 
claim, the performance of the duty. This is perhaps the 
most puzzling point in morals and religion. The abstract 
law that requires us to love God or to love man is very 
plain; but there is an almost boundless diversity in the 
actual modes of obedience; and the obedience is some- 
times worst rendered where the bond is most felt. Men 
have dishonored God under the plea of love to man, and 
they have persecuted and killed one another for the love of 
God. But to come to the field of inquiry before us: —I 
have an abstract right to form an opinion, and in doing this 
I am necessarily governed by such considerations as present 
themselves to my mind ; but does it follow that, freed from 
all moral bonds of self-distrust, faithful endeavor and love 
of truth, every exercise of the right to think is just and 
good, lawful and innocent? Much is said to this effect ; 
but is it not said in disregard of a manifest distinction 
between the abstract and the actual? Abstractly I have a 
claim for my opinion upon the candor and forbearance of 
others; but suppose that my opinion were formed rashly, 
carelessly, under the influence of bad passions, from a 
desire to escape from moral restraints; would my claim 
suffer no abatement then? And if I were condemned, as 
I should deserve to be in such case, ought I to cry out, 
“intolerance! persecution!” It is my duty abstractly to 
value my own judgment on weighty subjects, and by con- 
sequence to regard with disfavor that of another which is 
opposed to mine ; but upon this ground may I proceed to 
brow-beat his opinion, to lift up my hands in horror, and 
thus to cast a spell over all minds around me that shall lock 
up their faculties in bondage ; to say, ‘anathema! marana- 
tha!” as if I were an inspired Apostle; to act the Pope 
though I have rejected him, or having accepted him, to be 
myself still more a Pope? And if I do all this, am I to 
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shelter myself under the plea that it is my duty to oppose 
error? It was the very plea of the Inquisition. Doubtless 
I have a right to judge of the faith, the creed of another. 
Let not this be weakly denied; it is involved in the right 
to think at all. Nay more; I have a right to judge of the 
character, the disposition, ay, of the heart, the very piety 
of my neighbor. I must be a fool and certainly must act 
like one, if Ido not. If I am to make no discrimination, 
how am I to conduct my affairs with any prudence? How 
am I to have any friendship or reserve of my friendship? 
No; I am to be lenient, but not blind. I am to be tolerant, 
but not indifferent. It is not judging that is forbidden, but 
a certain manner, feeling, spirit in my judging. When 
our Saviour says “Condemn not that ye be not con- 
demned,” it is a hasty, censorious, cruel judgment that he 
forbids. 

Thus much with regard to the distinction between the 
abstract right to judge, whether of things or men, and the 
actual use of that right. It may serve still further to 
define the ground of our inquiry, to observe more distinct- 
ly that it relates to opinion, to a mere judgment of the 
mind. Opinion cannot be infallible. It cannot properly 
be legislative. It has no right to legislate for another’s 
mind. When I go beyond absolute intuitions, I do not 
know that I am right or that another is wrong. I do not 
know that the infidel or the rationalist or the Calvinist or 
the Romanist in his theory is wrong. I may have the 
firmest conviction, but it is not absolute knowledge. This 
is a powerful argument for modesty and forbearance; but 
it is no argument for indifference. I judge as well as I am 
able. I obtain all the assurance of which the subject 
admits, all that God permits to my imperfect mind. I may 
well be in earnest then for my opinion; but I have no 
business to pronounce, to dictate, to speak with lofty 
authority, as if the matter lay in my mind in the form of 
absolute certainty. 

From all this it results, in the third place, that in any just 
rule that can be laid down for the treatment whether of 
opinions or persons there must be a certain vagueness. It 
is so with all moral rules. If a man knew precisely what 
he ought to do in every moral emergency that arises, — 
precisely how much he should eat or drink, or how much he 
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should give in charity, or what exactly he should render to 
his neighbor in any question that arises between them, — the 
task of virtue would be comparatively easy. But there is 
no mathematical line for him to walk by, in relation either 
to honesty, or neighborly kindness, or charity, or candor. 
The spirit of every moral precept may be clearly enough 
ascertained ; love, justice are capable of clear definition ; 
but when it comes to their application to actual life, the 
case is not so clear. Now the principal errors in inter- 
sectarian law, so to speak, have arisen from an attempt to 
give it a precision that does not belong to it. As if opin- 
ions were fixed quantities, and the treatment of them an 
ascertainable ratio, men have proceeded to lay down creeds 
and to fulminate excommunications. If creed-makers and 
churches had simply said — which is all they were entitled 
to say — ‘‘ we are of opinion that such and such things are 
true, though we cannot lay claim to absolute and intuitive 
certainty of it; and we must regard and treat with disap- 
probation all opposing opinions,” then the minds of men 
had been left to a fair and useful conflict, without the 
establishment of absolute tests or the interposition of brute 
force. 

We are now prepared, perhaps, to examine certain ques- 
tions of great practical interest, that are either always arising 
between different sects, or that have recently arisen among 
ourselves. 

In the first place, let us ask in general, — does Christian- 
ity require us to look at this subject from a point of view 
different from that of reason and common sense? For 
instance, does the reason of things say that we may and 
must treat opinions, differing from our own in a certain way, 
with a certain disfavor, and does Christianity say that we 
shall not? I must answer in the negative. If Christianity 
does take any such ground, it should be made distinctly to 
appear. Chapter and verse should be quoted for it. Some- 
where in the record should be found a passage that speaks 
after this manner : — “‘no matter what a man thinks about 
Christ or the doctrines of Christ ; no matter what he thinks 
about anything; all such considerations shall sink com- 
pletely out of sight, in the relations that obtain between 
Christian men.” It cannot be necessary to say a word, I 
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think, to free Christianity from the imputation of such 
manifest and monstrous absurdity. 

In the next place, have Christian sects a right to con- 
demn one another’s opinions? Have Catholics and 
Protestants, Calvinists and Arminians, Orthodox and 
Liberal Christians, interchangeably such a right? Un- 
doubtedly they have. Their very relation implies it. Nay, 
they have a perfect right to hold each others’ systems to be 
a complete and even a fatal departure from Christianity. 
However much they may err in this, yet many of them 
doubtless, in sober seriousness and with the best lights that 
they can obtain, do come to such a conclusion; and they 
have a perfect right to come to it and to express it. If 
instead of the words, “‘ condemning and judging ” — words 
which bear a severe or a legislative aspect — we simply 
said ‘‘ disapproving,” or even “ disapproving in the highest 
degree,” the difficulty would be removed. Here is the 
fault; not in judging of doctrines and men—a thing 
inevitable — but in judging them. If any church or sect 
or man condemns another in a severe and haughty spirit ; 
if their argument is the strong argument of the majority, 
and they are willing to make the most of mere numbers ; 
if they endeavor to awaken horror towards their adversa- 
ries with a view to crush down all freedom of inquiry ; | 
if they subject them to pains and penalties ;— then all is 
wrong on their part. These have been the great offences 
and evils of Christian intolerance. A simple, calm, modest, 
though solemn disapprobation, would have awakened no 
anger, and would have promoted inquiry. 

Can there be any doubt that there is such a right? Ifa 
man may not decide what is not Christianity, then he may 
not decide what it is; then he is called upon to embrace 
as his religion, he knows not what. Even if it could be 
proved that Christianity proposes nothing to be believed, 
makes nothing of opinion, severs feeling from conviction, 
demands emotion without any regard to the views on which 
it is naturally and necessarily based —a supposition surely 
most irrational and incredible — yet even then the same 
question would arise, — what is Christianity? That is to 
say, what is the feeling which constitutes a man a Christ- 
ian? And every man must be allowed to judge what it Is, 
and therefore to judge what itis not. I do not see that 
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the difficulty is relieved by removing it from the depart- 
ment of speculation into that of feeling. There is naturally 
perhaps, and there is really, just as much difference about 
the latter as the former. Nay, and all Christian contro- 
versy is always brought ultimately to bear upon the latter 
point. Always the allegation is, —<“ your faith is so bad 
that you cannot entertain the true Christian feeling.” No 
doubt too much stress has been laid upon speculative faith. 
No doubt it has been a great, a monstrous evil in the 
Church. But really I do not see how we are, for that 
reason, or for any good reason, to foreclose opinion from 
judging what Christianity is, and what it is not. 

And I think it is worth considering, whether in arguing 
against the abuse of this right, we have not been led 
incautiously and unreasonably to argue against the right 
itself. We have contended, and justly, that Christians 
should be left to perfect freedom of thought, that Christian 
virtue is compatible with a great diversity of theological 
tenets. But we have not been ourselves very lenient 
judges of the systems around us. We have maintained 
that Christianity is overlaid and defaced by enormous, by 
dreadful errors. Nay I have heard more than one man say 
that he would rather be an infidel than a Calvinist, a strict 
Calvinist of the old school; and I must confess that is my 
judgment. ‘That is to say, I can better get along with the 
difficulties of the infidel system — which, observe, is not 
atheism, nor universal unbelief, not a rejection of natural 
religion, but only of a revelation —TI say, I can better get 
along in my own mind with the difficulties of this system, 
than I can with that of Calvin; embracing the damnation 
of infants, actual or deserved, and the just exposure from 
Adam’s sin, of all men to that doom. I may be wrong, but 
this is my opinion. And if any one says I have no right 
to entertain such an opinion, I answer that I think I have ; 
but that at any rate I cannot help it. 

The truth is, all difficulty about such cases arises from 
a misapprehension of the nature of this judgment. Any 
judgment which one forms of another’s faith is, and can be, 
I repeat, nothing else but an opinion. A creed is nothing but 
a collection and statement of opinions. If it is anything else, 
I should like to know what else itis. If it is not simply a 
thought, a judgment, a conclusion of men’s minds, what is 
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it? There is a notion prevailing, that what is agreed upon 
in a conclave of clergy, is invested with some peculiar 
character; that it becomes something different from 
thoughts, beliefs, convictions; but what else can it be? 
“Ay,” it may be said, “ but suppose that to differ from that 
opinion be made penal ; what then is it? What is the 
law, but an opinion, with a penalty annexed for disobedi- 
ence?” J answer, the law legitimately has to do with 
nothing but actions, including of course the intent of the 
doer. But suppose the law should propose to determine 
what men should think about matters of speculation or 
taste, about philosophy or art; what men should think 
about their neighbors, friends, and families ; then we should 
have a case analagous to that of legislation in regard to 
systems of theology. And then should we see that legisla- 
tion has properly no more to do with theology than it has 
with metaphysics or chemistry. 

Separating then the incongruous and injurious element, 
what have we left? Still I say, nothing but an opinion. 
With whatever solemnity, with whatever air of authority 
it may be invested, it is properly, purely, only that. A 
bull of the Pope, though half the world bow down before 
it, is nothing but an opinion. It did not drop from heaven ; 
it was considered, revolved, excogitated in the mind of his 
Holiness before it was uttered; and it is worth just as 
much as his judgment or that of his cardinals is worth, and 
no more. The tenets of the Synod of Dort or of the 
Augsburg Confession, the Catechism of the Presbyterian 
Church, the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
are nothing else but opinions. 

If the subject had been regarded in this light, and then 
if opinion had been what it ought to be in imperfect 
minds, modest and forbearing, however firm and decided, 
all the terrible evils that have flowed in the train of relig- 
ious speculations would have been arrested. Orthodoxy 
and heresy would have been comparatively harmless 
words; they would not have sown dragons’ teeth in the 
field of the Gospel. Intolerance, persecution, the fire and 
the rack would have had no more to do with Christianity 
than with philosophy. Extract the false legislative element 
from opinion, and you would extract “the root of bitter- 
ness” from the bosom of the Church. 
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The questions which I have raised thus far, and attempt- 
ed briefly to answer, belong to the general circumstances 
of all religious bodies or to the past condition of our own. 
But a crisis in opinion is now arising, which demands a 
more particular consideration. 

A great question has presented itself, — the greatest that 
Christianity ever met ; — is the record of it to be received 
as substantially true, or is it to be regarded as mainly a col- 
lection of fables and legends? 

It is not to be regarded as matter of surprise, nor of 
regret perhaps, that this German question has come in 
among us. It finds its place in the actual progress of 
thought; and I have no doubt, that among minds accus- 
tomed to theological investigation many have encountered 
this question, and in the quietness and retirement of their 
studies have examined it, and have come to the stable 
ground of faith in the New Testament. And it was due to 
such a question, as it seems to me — it was due to one’s 
‘own mind in such a case, to have paused some time, to have 
waited with some patience and self-distrust, and not to 
have been in haste torush into the arena of publication ; 
not to have disturbed men’s minds, till it was thoroughly 
prepared to satisfy and settle them. But the thing is done ; 
and I confess I am looking with great interest to see what 
treatment this question is to receive from Saxon hands. It 
is awakening some attention both in this country and in 
England; and I trust it is to receive a more satisfactory 
solution in these countries, than it has found in Germany. 

I propose to offer some thoughts upon this question, 
because it is the question of the time, and in a meeting of 
clergy at this moment seems to have imperative claims 
upon attention. All former assailants of Christianity, or of 
what we have considered as Christianity, are mere pigmies, 
compared with Dr. Strauss. I think indeed that his 
arguments are capable of a most satisfactory refutation ; in 
fact, he begs the question at the outset. But to grapple 
with such an antagonist, or to enter deeply and in detail 
into the merits of the question, is of course impossible in 
the brief discourse of an hour. What I have now to offer 
is indeed mainly on the practical side of the question. But 
I think that something may be properly and sufficiently 
said on the nature of the question, or the principles of 
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reasoning which are applicable to it, on the views which 
are likely to decide it, and on the spirit and conduct with 
which it is to be met. 

Let me further observe, for the sake of keeping up the 
continuity and coherency of this discourse, that it is simply 
of opinion that we are to speak, and that in doing so we 
are to be governed by the natural laws of opinion. Opin- 
ion is not legislative, is not infallible, I have said; but it is 
nevertheless a right and every man’s right, though it may 
be misused, and it isa Christian as truly as it is a natural 
right. 

To proceed then, I ask in the third place, are we en- 
titled to say what Christianity is or what it is not; what 
it is or is not to be a Christian believer, a Christian man. 
For I confess that I can make no essential distinction here. 
A good man one may be without being a Christian ; many 
in the old time, both Jews and Gentiles, have been such. 
But for a man to call himself a Christian man, while he 
holds all the doctrines and facts associated with the Christ 
to be fabulous or nugatory, while he professes in his criti- 
cism of the Christ to look over him and beyond him and 
to see something better, seems to me as great a misuse of 
terms, as if a Chinese, while rejecting Confucius both as 
teacher and model, should still call himself a Confucian 
good man. 

But to the question ; I say, either.we are entitled to have 
an opinion as to what Christianity is, or we are not. If we 
say we are not, then I do not see what further we have to 
do with the matter. Then every man is a Christian, who 
claims to be such. Infidelity, pantheism, atheism, may be 
Christianity ; and nobody upon this principle can gainsay 
it. If we may not decide, if it is not perfectly proper for 
us to decide in our own minds, whether this or that be 
Christianity, or whether it be or be not something else 
claiming the title, I do not see why it was published, or how 
it can be the subject of any rational contemplation whatever. 

But if we say that we can distinguish between the true 
and the false in this matter, then what do we say? Noth- 
ing lofty nor arrogant, I conceive, but simply that we are 
capable of forming: an opinion, and that we have an opinion. 
Have we not a right to form an opinion and to act upon it; 
no right to be either rational or sincere ? Why, the veriest 
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ultraist has an opinion as decided as anybody else, and he 
acts upon it. He says that the greater part of what we 
call Christianity is a mass of erroneous impressions and of 
absurd and incredible fables. He freely writes books and 
preaches lectures to show that. And when he has done all 
this, does he turn round upon the conservative, and cry 
‘‘intolerance, persecution, fire and fagot!” because some 
one pronounces what he holds to be Christianity, to be a 
mere bodiless dream and fancy! Are all the rights of 
opinion then reserved for those who set all previous opinion, 
and almost all other opinion, at nought? 

But it may be said, “ whatever the abstract right be, yet 
ordinarily, when Christian sects pronounce one another to be 
no Christians, — the Romanist, the Protestant, the English 
Churchman, the Dissenter, the Calvinist, the Arminian, the 
Trinitarian, the Unitarian, — do you not hold that this is very 
unreasonable?” I answer that I do; and why? Because 
they all alike acknowledge the authority of Jesus Christ, 
and all sincerely profess to stand upon the same basis; 
that is to say, the New Testament record. The funda- 
mental criterion of faith and practice with them all is the 
same. But what is the case that has arisen in these latter 
days —in Germany, in England and America? It is a 
case in which the authority and the record, by which we 
have been wont to decide questions, are completely rejected. 
“‘ No,” it may be replied, “not completely rejected. The 
authority of the absolute truth in Jesus is admitted.” Did 
any body ever reject the authority of absolute truth? Did 
any one ever deny the extraordinary virtue of the Christ, 
or his inspiration, in the sense in which Socrates and Cicero 
received that gift? Did ever any infidel or Mahometan 
deny anything of all this?) How are we to distinguish the 
believer in Christianity from the unbeliever, if our defini- 
tion of the Christian disciple includes the infidel and the 
Mahometan? I do not or need not now speak as a parti- 
san of one theory or another. I might speak as a mere 
looker-on, not caring which is right. I might even admit 
that Dr. Strauss is right, and all the rest of the world 
wrong. But Ido not see how they can profess to stand 
together on the same basis; except as all religions stand 
upon the same basis. It may be said that God, the abso- 
lute religion, humanity are greater bonds than any other, 
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and I need not deny it. They are the foundation ideas on 
which the superstructure of Christianity is built. But they 
are not the Christian bonds. The foundation is not the 
superstructure. And he who had swept away an entire 
house from its foundations, might as well say, ‘I stiil live 
in this house,” as he who has swept the entire, substantive, 
historic truth of Christianity, can say, “I dwell in the 
Christian economy.” In Christendom he does dwell; and 
from the universal air around he may have drawn in some 
blessed inspirations of Christian virtue; something of rev- 
erence, gentleness, meekness, love, he may have learned 
from Jesus himself; the very infidel may; the very Ma- 
hometan might; and Almighty God, lenient to human 
errings, may accept such an one; I pretend to judge noth- 
ing of his future condition. But still, if I believe that it 
hath pleased God on the basis of natural religion to erect 
the superstructure of Christianity, to add, in great mercy, 
something to that natural light; if I believe that he hath 
raised up Jesus Christ to be a perfect model and authority 
to me, and hath surrounded him for confirmation of my 
faith with the majesty of miracle, I do not see how it is 
possible for me to regard him as a Christian believer or 
Christian disciple, who rejects all this. When therefore 
the Wirtemberg Council of Education made the formal 
inquiry of Dr. Strauss, what claim he had with his senti- 
ments to hold a Christian professorship, although he made 
a labored attempt to defend the consistency of his position 
with his book, I deem that the Council could do no less 
than pronounce his defence unsatisfactory and dismiss him 
from his office.* 

And yet Strauss has been represented by one who knew 
him, as an amiable, and in manner a modest young man.t 
And doubtless there may be, of those who believe so little, 
better men than some who believe much more. Why then, 
it may be asked, shall they not be accounted better Chris- 
tians? In this question, it seems to me, there is an entire 
confusion of thought. A Homeopathic physician may be a 


io] 
better man than some Allopathic doctor. Is he therefore an 





* See a Treatise of Dr. Beard of Manchester, (Eng.) on Strauss, Hegel 
and their Opinions. p. 16. 


t Reply to Strauss’s Life of Jesus, by Professor Quinet of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. 
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Allopathic doctor? A man who rejects all Government 
and refuses to obey it, may be a more quiet and inoffensive 
citizen than many who acknowledge it. Is he therefore a 
subject of that Government? Suppose that a man accounts 
the Constitution of this country to be a mass of useless and 
indefensible provisions, rejects the authority of the State, 
and holds only to some abstract idea of moral authority ; — 
can he then be regarded as a supporter of that Consti- 
tution? Can he consistently hold office in such a State? 
Obedience under the ancient Covenant was better than 
sacrifice ; could sacrifice therefore be dispensed with? 
Could he be a Jewish believer or a Jewish practiser who 
rejected it? ‘Righteousness before Doctrine” is a good 
motto; and it has been well illustrated by one of our 
Brethren, whom nobody can respect more than I do; but 
I would ask him, is doctrine therefore to be held as of no 
account in the Christian system? And suppose it be 
proved that many doctrines have been unwisely and injuri- 
ously contended about, to the neglect of good deeds, of 
holy enterprises for the regeneration of the world, and that 
this has been a grievous and deplorable evil in the Church ; 
yet when doctrinal beliefs are reduced to their minimum, 
is there no residwwm, no result of the last analysis, no ulti- 
mate basis of belief or fact, on which Christianity reposes ? 
Is Christianity nothing but a dream of goodness ? — the 
solid, matter-of-fact, miraculous Christianity, that cleaved 
the heart of the world? Was it but a vague and vanishing 
idea, almost lost in the shadows of antiquity, that has come 
forth moulded into a mythic form by the hands of twelve 
illiterate Apostles, or of persons far less responsible than 
they ; and with more than the power of twelve empires, has 
swept with majestic march through eighteen centuries of 
progress and has changed the face of an hundred nations ? 

In the fourth place, let me ask, what are the views by 
which this question is likely to be decided? I answer ; — 
as a man thinks of God, as he thinks of the order of the 
creation, its law, its spirit, so is he likely to decide. 

It is not for want of evidence in support of the super- 
natural claim of Christianity that it is rejected. No such 
claim can have more evidence than this. If the views 
entertained by any mind lead it to anticipate some special 
interposition for human help, it would doubtless fix upon 
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Christianity as fulfilling its prophetic hope. Or, to take 
lower and perhaps juster ground, if a man did not deem 
such miraculous interposition absolutely incredible, the 
Christian evidences would probably be found strong enough 
to overcome the natural reluctance to believe. “There is 
such a reluctance; the order of nature irresistibly disposes 
us to look with distrust upon every fact that claims to be a 
departure from it. This reluctance, this natural distrust, 
Christianity is prepared to meet. But a previous and 
invincible decision in the mind, that a miracle is a thing 
incredible, neither Christianity nor anything else can 
encounter with the least chance of producing conviction. 
God himself, though he should work a hundred miracles 
clear as the sun before the skeptic’s eyes, could not produce 
conviction, except by previously removing that obstinate 
prejudice. ‘That is the fatal bar in the mind of Strauss. 
That, I believe, is the fatal bar in the minds of all who 
agree with him. Any one who will read his work, will see 
that he constantly goes on this presumption. The thing 
related is a miracle, he is continually saying; therefore it 
cannot be true. It would seem scarce worth while to 
have written a book against any particular miracles, after 
laying down the proposition that all miracles are things 
incredible. 

Again, our views of the Supreme Being will naturally 
influence our decision on the point before us. I do not 
say now what are the right views. Nor do I claim all 
piety for the believing, nor deny it all to the skeptical. 
But it is evident that a filial, loving, confiding view of God 
will more incline the mind to receive Christianity as a spe- 
cial interposition, than a distant, cold and merely reveren- 
tial view of him. The spirit which pervades a late work, 
entitled “ Vestiges of the Natural History of the Creation ; ” 
a spirit wedded to order, to the extent that the whole book 
is a kind of special pleading for it; a spirit that apparently, 
instead of recognizing a paternal presence and care in the 
creation, looks far back upon the Supreme Power as having 
impressed upon all the elements of existence those laws 
which hold on their course like fate, and work out all pos- 
sible results, even to the formation of man; such a spirit, I 
say, though religious and reverential, must be unfriendly to 
the reception of Christianity as a special revelation. 
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Now here are principles of reasoning in the case. 
Which are the right principles? The presumption, on the 
part of a creature so ignorant of the Divine plan and will, 
that a miracle is impossible, —that any departure, not 
from the ultimate laws of the Divine wisdom, (which is not 
maintained,) but from the visible order of things on earth, 
is essentially incredible; the assertion that no case can 
possibly arise, in which God may so interpose ; is it philo- 
sophical? Is it reasonable? Is it tolerable? Is this being, 
omniscient? Does he know every case, every emergency, 
that can possibly present itself in a free moral creation ? 
If he does not, then in that emergency may be found place 
for a miracle. And he who pronounces it incredible, 
seems to me guilty of a rashness, of a presumption, to say 
the least of it, wholly unwarrantable 4ind unbecoming. 

The author of « Vestiges of the Creation” asks, “which 
supposition better comports with the dignity of a human 
artificer ; that he had made a machine which should go on 
without interposition to the end, fulfilling all its purposes, 
or one which should require to be touched and regulated 
from time to time? And then, misled by analogies, he 
applies this to the Infinite Being. And yet he complains 
of anthropomorphism in the reasonings of other men! I 
cannot account this to be true philosophy. The writer, 
though a bold, seems not to me a sturdy, inductive rea- 
soner. Nay, his analogy, his favorite principle, fails him 
here. Man is not a machine; his will, by its very nature 
perhaps, is, to a certain extent, ‘a disturbing g principle in the 
creation ; and it may create emergencies requiring interpo- 
sition. Neither are we to think of God as if he were alto- 
gether such an one as ourselves. 

But how, let us inquire a moment further, are we to 
think of Him? What especially are the moral. emotions, 
the spiritual affections, that we are justified in feeling 
towards him?— for these too are among the principles of 
our reasoning. Suppose that our spirit is in perfect sym- 
pathy with nature ; what will it be? What does nature 
teach? An infinite, paternal, minute direction and care 
seem to preside over it. Earth, air, sunshine, nay more, 
almost a visible love and joy breathing over the world, 
seem to demand of every creature a sympathizing confi- 
dence. Very instinct yields to it: shall not reason then? 
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Nothing is neglected. The cry of the young ravens is 
heard ; the insect in the hedge is a vocal, a singing won- 
der of goodness ; the motes in every drop of water bathe 
in an ocean of beneficence. Is it nota filial feeling then 
that man may entertain towards that Infinite Goodness! I 
may be wrong, but so it is that nature speaks to me. I 
cannot go out into this summer world without feeling that 
a care, a love, a pity, a thoughtful and provident love and 
care are all around me; that help is near to every creature ; 
that a bountiful hand is opened to every want, and a strong 
arm is stretched out for all weakness. And if for every 
creature there is help, is there none —are we obliged to 
presume there is none—forman? Majestical in faculties, 
solemn in musings upon things great and wonderful, but 
humbled too, and almost overwhelmed beneath their gran- 
deur ; broken in spirit oftentimes, blind and erring, sinning 
and sorrowing, and almost instinctively asking, who shall 
deliver ; —I am trying to make no strong case, I am but 
feebly saying what we all feel ; and I ask, is it an offence, 
in such an one —an offence to nature, to reason, to heaven, 
to lift his eye to the Infinite Being in hope that he will 
send some great salvation from his presence? This is the 
question ; and [ cannot but think that the true principles of 
the strictest reasoning put no obstacle in the way of that 
hope, but leave the path perfectly open to the ground of 
the great Christian argument. 

In the last place, what are the spirit and conduct with 
which this great question of the day is to be met? 

On this subject there is a difference of opinion among 
ourselves; and no little reproach is cast upon us, or upon 
the most of us, by others. 

To notice in the first place the reproach from others; it 
is said that we are acting in total inconsistency with our 
former professions ; and I suppose that the doctrines of this 
discourse will be accused of the same thing. I am not par- 
ticularly anxious to deny this charge. All progress is likely 
to be made at some expense of consistency. I am much 
more concerned to be right to-day, than to show that I was 
right last year, or ten years ago. Very likely there are 
some things in our writings as a denomination, which are 
not entirely reconcilable with our present position. But 
after all and in the main, is this charge of inconsistency 
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just? Can it be fairly made out? Because we said that 
we as a religious body had not departed from the ground 
of Christianity, does it follow that nobody can? We 
surely never said, that, let a man think what he would 
about Christ and Christianity, he was to be accounted a 
Christian believer and disciple. This should be proved, 
before the charge of inconsistency can be sustained. 
Then again, it is said that we have discarded all creeds, 
that we have no creed and never had any, and have no 
business to act as if we had. No creed! What is the 
trouble now, but that we have a creed, that we have a 
faith, and hold it so dear that we submit to the exceeding 
pain of refusing to hold ministerial fellowship with that 
system of speculation which denies it? Nocreed! Is any 
one so simple in his unreasonableness, as not to see that 
the rejection of any one system, of any one doctrine, im- 
plies the acceptance of its opposite? This old, stale, self- 
refuting charge — have recent events given it any color? 
‘‘ Yes, but you said that all men should be left to judge of 
Christianity for themselves?” Do we say anything else 
now? And suppose a man, in judging of Christianity, 
should arrive at the complete rejection of it and should 
profess himself in terms to be an infidel; did we ever say 
that we should account him to be a Christian ? 

But this, it will be said, is not the case in hand. The 
case that now presses itself upon our attention, is one in 
which the party rejected wishes to be called a Christian 
believer and to be received as a Christian teacher. This 
raises the question on which there is some difference of 
opinion among ourselves. 

I must speak of this question frankly, but I approach it 
with modesty ; I may be wrong; I have no ex-cathedral 
judgment to pronounce, no consistorial decision to promul- 
gate; I have only an humble opinion to offer. This is all, 
I am persuaded, that any one has thought himself entitled 
to contribute to the decision of this painful question. 
There is an idea abroad, that there have been certain consis- 
torial meetings among us, to pronounce sentence upon a 
dissenting brother. But in truth there have only been cer- 
tain informal meetings for mutual enlightenment. And I 
am willing, I wish, that the very heart of those conferen- 
ces, every thought and feeling, could be laid open; for I 
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know that they would vindicate our old claim to candor 
and charity. ‘There has been no authority assumed in the 
case, no invasion proposed or desired of another’s freedom ; 
nothing but respect for another’s right of opinion ; nothing 
but tenderness of conscience seeking to know what is right. 
Nothing in language or manner or spirit has resembled that 
assumption, common in religious bodies, of being undoubt- 
edly right, and having nothing to do but to reclaim an 
erring brother. More large, more liberal, more modest and 
kindly has been the thought that has prevailed among us. 
And I confess for myself, that there is a picture of charity 
and forbearance, that strongly inclines and almost wins me 
toa judgment different from that to which I have come. 
We are all erring creatures. When the cloud of life shall 
be lifted up and shall open the vision of eternity, we may 
all find that we have contended for things unnecessary. 
«Why shall we not, then, bear with one for a while, and 
mingle together in the offices of religious instruction, no 
matter what our differences be about Christ and Christian- 
ity?” I wish with all my heart that I could take this view 
of the case. 

But there is something higher than mere kindly feeling, 
by which we must be guided. And I would beseech the 
most aggrieved person in the case, to tell us what with our 
views we can do to satisfy him. Controversialists seldom 
look at a subject from each other’s point of view. Let this 
justice be done to our position, and we ask what other we 
can take? We preach an authoritative and miracle-sanc- 
tioned Christianity. How can we unite in teaching with 
him who abjures all this, razes the very ground on which 
we stand, and preaches only Natural Religion? Suppose 
a lectureship were established for the explanation and 
defence of the American Constitution ;— could two men 
give alternate lectures there, the one of whom regarded it 
as a binding instrument, and the other, discarding that 
view, proposed to speak only of the primary and absolute 
idea of Government? How could such dissentients with 
regard to the Christian bond, meet together to enforce it? 
What would become of Christian congregations, when 
taught such distracting theories? What would be their 
chance of edification and establishment ? Why, upon these 
theories we cannot even read the Scriptures in each 
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other’s churches. If I were to read the New Testament 
in a meeting of the disciples of Strauss, must they not look 
upon me as a weak brother, smile at my credulity, and 
wonder that I should gravely read such thin ngs to them? 
And if their teacher should read that book in my pulpit, 
would not the people look upon him with surprise and feel 
as if it were scarcely proper or honest to do this? Can we 
then preach the Gospel together, who cannot even read it 
together in our congregations ? 

Those among us who advocate ministerial intercourse 
with a denier of Christ’s authority and miracles, still hold 
the same views as their brethren of the denial in question. 
They hold it to be a complete departure from the substan- 
tial ground of Christianity as a system of religion. They 
regard it as theoretical Infidelity. But they say that the 
denier does not so regard it. But by whose judgment of 
the matter are they to be governed? By theirs, or by his? 
By whose judgment ought he to ask them to be governed ? 
On what ground, I say, shall they stand? On the ground 
of their opinion, or of his opinion? If he looked upon his 
disbelief as they do, I think he would not ask for partici- 
pation in the teaching of Christianity. And can they con- 
sistently do what he could not consistently ask? I will 
make nothing of mere numbers in the case. I will suppose 
myself, and not my brother, to stand alone. And I say, if 
I and others had agreed upon a certain text-book as the 
basis of our teaching, and then if one or all of them had 
rejected that book, I could not unite with them in teaching ; 
or if all of them held it as of authority and I did not, I 
could not unite with them. There could be no union 
obtained but by sacrificing the book, or by holding it to be 
of little importance, or by merging it in some more general 
teaching. And in truth this is the question before us. 
Shall we merge Christianity in Natural Religion? This is 
what ministerial exchanges in the case would say; this 
would be the public significance of the act, on the part of 
those who believe in the Christian records ; — that, although 
believing in them, they hold them to be of little compara- 
tive importance, and are willing to merge the whole of what 
they consider to be the Christian peculiarity in the general 
sentiments of religion. 

Besides, can it it well be expected of me, that I should 
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welcome into my pulpit a person who holds in something 
very like contempt so much that I revere? For it is vain 
to deny that this is the tendency, and must be the result of 
the late anti-supernatural speculations. Fable is never very 
respectable ; but fable when raised to the character of sol- 
emn faith becomes, by necessary contrast of ideas, absurd 
and ridiculous. There is another respect in which my 
reverence is yet more deeply wounded. ‘There are differ- 
ences of which I can think lightly. But he who lifts his 
finger to the great and venerable ideal before which I bow 
down, and speaks of the divine and anointed Christ as a 
remarkable genius, an extraordinary Jewish youth, who yet 
erred sometimes in doctrine and practice, who is subject to 
criticism and censure, who was tinged with Jewish preju- 
dices — thought himself the Messiah perhaps, or was 
willing to assume the character, (a fault venial in a young 
man ;) can he be welcome to take part with me in the holy 
ministrations of the pulpit? If I were wrong and he were 
right, yet I do not see how it is possible for us to stand 
together. If a man but assailed the good name of my 
dearest friend, I should deeply feel it; and at any rate too 
deeply, to be willing to take part with him in a eulogy over 
that friend’s grave. 

Alas! here is a difference that the opponent will not 
see, and perhaps cannot appreciate. He has passed into 
another hemisphere of thought and feeling with regard to 
Christianity, and he does not know what is thought and 
felt in ours. But the difference is immense. And it is no 
new thought of to-day that makes it so; at least with me. 
I have long meditated in former days the question that is 
now propounded among us; it was the meditation and 
the painful struggle of years; and at length I came to the 
conviction — from the largest views I could take, from the 
lowliest prayers and the deepest searchings of which I was 
capable —that God, who speaks through the realm of 
nature and humanity, hath yet more especially, hath mirac- 
ulously “spoken to the world by his Son.” From that 
hour, next to a belief in God and in his goodness, this has 
been the most precious conviction of my life. 

Can any one fail to perceive how momentous this con- 
viction must be to him who holds it? We lift our eyes to 
the universe of worlds. Eternal laws penetrate through the 
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infinite realm. Wisdom, goodness, beauty, grandeur are 
around us; but as it all exists to us in the mind’s concep- 
tion, so its interest to us all centres in the soul’s hope. 
Shall we live hereafter to behold this glory? Or are we to 
be swept down to silence and death, only to give place to 
other successions of being ? — for that is the visible course 
of things. From the infinite order, from the infinite silence, 
hath God in mercy spoken to us? This terrible bond of 
fate — may we believe that it is broken by an articulate 
voice? This awful sovereignty — may we believe that it 
condescends to our weakness and listens to our cry? May 
we believe, not merely that God hath sent all elements and 
powers upon eternal, say rather inexorable errands, but 
that as a Father he presides and is present in all worlds, 
and graciously interposes in the moral fortunes of each one 
according to its needs? And is Christianity such an inter- 
position? Is Christ the anointed and blegsed messenger to 
this world? Is he only some imperfect, ordinary Jewish 
Socrates? Or is he, in some far higher sense, our Saviour? 
Is he this, or is he not ? 

Nor is this question momentous to individual minds only, 
but to the moral interests of all mankind. Opinion lies at 
the bottom of the world. All action is its result. The 
world is but the bodying forth of opinion. All history, 
empire, literature, society, life, is but the incarnation of it. 
But of all opinions I know of none more important than 
those which relate to Christ and Christianity, And most 
especially important are they in the present crisis of human 
progress. ‘The world is about entering upon a new career. 
The bold speculations, the struggling passions of men are 
about to be let loose in a new and fearful manner. What 
is to control them? If Christianity is to be merged in that 
Natural Religion whose defects it came to remedy ; if it is 
the mere scaffolding to the temple of truth, now to be taken 
away and to disappear ; then the world must go on without 
that guidance that has been necessary to keep it in less 
perilous times. Science too is presenting aspects and ten- 
dencies that increase the need of this guidance, this 
instruction from on high. Under the name of order, it is 
bringing back a fate into the universe. It is threatening 
men with a new orphanage; it is bereaving them of the 
Father in heaven. It is not true, I conceive, that Christ- 
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ianity was only or especially needed in an earlier and ruder 
age. It is needed now, and never more than now. The 
world, in some quarters, in some departments of thought at 
least; in the young especially, in the young America, the 
young England, the young Germany — for this is the sort of 
phrase that is used to describe a phasis in modern human- 
ity; the world, I say, is growing skeptical, infidel, pan- 
theistic, bold, indocile, rebellious to authority and estranged 
from trust. And the word Father — Father in heaven — 
that which was so familiar on the lips of Jesus — that is the 
great word that needs to be uttered now! 

In fine, let opinions fairly unfurl their banners, and not 
fold them into cloaking veils about the momentous points 
of difference. Reformers —as they consider themselves — 
must somewhat sturdily take their ground. They must 
not wonder at resistance nor rejection. They must let 
other people think too, and say what they think. They 
must expect opposition and learn calmly to meet it. Thev 
must not construe opposition into unkindness. Let there 
be no unkindness. Let the trial of this great question 
come ; and let it be sustained patiently, gently, charitably : 
and may God, the Infinite Wisdom, the Solemn Judge, 
graciously guide his creatures right! 





Art. VII.— CHURCH MUSIC. 


Every person who, convinced of the duty and conscious 
of the happiness of cultivating religious affections, keeps in 
mind the design of public worship in its various depart- 
ments to aid in this holy work, is disposed to inquire, What 
can be done to render the services of the temple more con- 
ducive to their high object? This inquiry has often been 
made, and the subject discussed by the ministers of relig- 
ion, and others who sympathise with them in the work im 
which they are engaged; and the general reply is, ‘ Let 
those who lead in public prayer be more devout than they 
usually are, more appropriate and more earnest; and in 
their preaching, let them address themselves, not less to the 
understanding, but more to the hearts and consciences of 
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their hearers.” This reply is good so far as relates to him 
who occupies the pulpit; and for several years past a 
change has been taking place, which affords much encour- 
agement for the future. There is, however, another branch 
of social worship, or what should be worship, whose aim is 
directly and solely at the heart; and which, of course, may 
greatly aid or counteract the influence of the pulpit. We 
mean the music of our churches, as it is in itself, and as 
applied to sentiment and verbal expression. 

That the proper end of church music is to warm and 
quicken the better feelings of the heart, and deepen the 
impressions already made by the reading of the hymn or 
other composition to be sung, no person of serious reflec- 
tion can reasonably doubt; and yet the music of God’s 
house is often such, either in substance or in the style of per- 
formance, as might lead the unthinking to regard it as they 
would an interlude in a theatrical performance, intended 
only to relax the mind, and give a feast to the senses. We 
appeal to every person of musical taste and devout feeling, 
whether this be not a general fact. Happy exceptions 
indeed there are; but alas, how few! How seldom are 
our devotional feelings in a better state at the close of the 
musical performance than they were at the beginning! 

From long attention to this subject, it appears to us that 
several faults and defects in our psalmody, with their ap- 
propriate remedies, might be pointed out, which, if they 
have received any attention whatever, have not been treat- 
ed with the frequency and earnestness to which they are 
entitled. 

Musical expression, as applied to public worship, must 
in general be gratifying to the ear, or it will not produce 
the moral effect intended. If, in any particular instance, 
the object were to aggravate remorse or any painful 
feeling of the heart, perhaps it might be most effectually 
done by dissonance, or some unpleasant modification of 
voice ; but the devotion of real Christians is, or should be, 
a delight, one of the highest enjoyments; and, of course, 
the means by which it is produced should, in all their bear- 
ings, both immediate and remote, be of an agreeable na- 
ture. Hence the mdispensable importance of cultivating 
both the voice and the ear to such a degree as to secure, if 
possible, perfect harmony and melody in every musical! per- 
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formance in the house of God. But how seldom are the 
several parts in harmony one with another! How seldom 
do we hear anything like melody in any single voice! We 
have had too much experience in these things, and know 
too much of the occasional difficulties that may occur, to 
judge severely of any performance. The best trained choir, 
especially with a mixture of instruments no better than 
ordinary, are liable to find themselves out of tune, and par- 
ticularly in a long series of exercises, which allow little 
opportunity for correction or adjustment. We refer to 
habitual defects, which mar, to a greater or less degree, all 
the performances of most of our choirs. 

In every art there are rudiments, which must be thor- 
oughly learned, in order to success in the practice of that 
art; and what the alphabet is in reading, the fundamental 
rules in arithmetic, and the use of tools in mechanical 
employments, is the formation of the voice and the ear in 
the education of a vocal musician. The voice must be 
modeled to a ready production of the most agreeable 
sounds, and the ear to as ready a perception of every 
defect, either in harmony or melody. It is true there are 
voices which are more melodious, either from the original 
perfection of the organs or the influence of favorable 
associations, than some others can be made by any 
cultivation whatever; and the like may be said of the ear. 
This, however, is not generally the fact. Natural defects, 
or the influence of rude customs and habits render, in most 
cases, special training indispensable to both. 

The sensibility of the ear to the difference between har- 
mony and dissonance is to be attained chiefly by exercise 
in favorable circumstances, and those circumstances are 
under the control of the instructor. What is necessary as 
a pre-requisite is, that the voices be well formed and well 
polished, and that the quantity of sound be generally small, 
or certainly not very loud. If the voices, composing what 
should be harmony, be flat, rough and loud, the discern- 
ment of the ear will be rather injured than improved by 
them. In sucha case there may indeed be some harmony ; 
but at the same time there must be, as we shall presently 
show, a great deal of discord; and it is often difficult to 
say which is predominant. There is an analogy among 
our various faculties and powers in respect to the best 
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means of quickening their sensibility, or discernment. As 
it is not by bringing together pungent flavors, that the 
discernment of the palate is to be improved; nor by the 
juxta-position of strong and distinct colors, that the con- 
noisseur in painting is to be formed ; so it is not by loud 
and rough noises that a delicate ear for music is to be 
acquired ; but exactly the reverse in all these cases. 

We have already suggested that round and smooth 
voices are indispensable to the perfection of harmony in 
vocal music, as well as to the proper training of the ear; 
yet few instructors seem to have any apprehension that 
these things require systematic attention. It is indeed a 
frequent injunction from masters to pupils, to open their 
mouths in singing ; and the direction is substantially good ; 
but it is too vague, without the application of effectual 
means for establishing the habit of giving as much rotund- 
ity to the passage of the breath as the verbal sounds will 
admit. 

In the ruder circles of society, and in some of those 
which claim to be refined, there is a great deal of flatness 
in the sounds that are uttered in conversation. This habit 
must be corrected, in order to form a good singer. It 
arises from the want of opening the mouth to a sufficient 
width, or placing the tongue at such a distance from the 
palate, as to allow the rounder and fuller sounds a proper 
passage. All sounds, produced either by animate or inan- 
imate organs, take their form from the passage through 
which they are emitted, just as much as streams of water. 
This we know from the different stops of the organ ; and it 
may be learned from a strict observation of the position of 
the lips and the tongue, in uttering different sounds by the 
living voice. 

What, then, is to be done in order to remove the evil 
we have described? To this we reply, let every person who 
offers himself as a musical instructor, first be sure that he 
is a complete master of the English language, at least so 
far as pronunciation is concerned ; and let him constantly 
enjoin on his pupils to give every vowel and dipthong as 
open a sound, or, in other words, as round a form, as it 
will easily admit, correcting them whenever they fail, and 
that by his own example. If the words be well pronounced, 
they will of course give that form to the voice, that per- 
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manent form, which will be most favorable for receiving 
the necessary polish; and thus prepare it for blending 
most harmoniously with other well trained voices, or with 
instruments, 

We have said that voices must be polished, or smoothed, 
in order to render them capable of perfect harmony. Such 
is the connection between the effect on the ear and the 
means by which it is produced, that a perfect illustration 
may, as we think, be taken from material things. ‘Two or 
more blocks of granite or marble, as they are split in the 
quarry, may be laid side by side, or placed one upon 
another, and still may touch at very few points; but if 
well hewn, much more if polished, their contact will, so far 
as our senses can perceive, be complete. Or, to use another 
illustration, well polished sounds are like different streams 
of water, flowing and mingling together ; or like the differ- 
ent colors in the rainbow, which, though each has an 
unchangeable identity of its own, melt into and embrace 
each other in such a manner as to produce the perfection 
of beauty. Such is the harmony of well trained voices. 
But how little are these things regarded by the greater num- 
ber of musical instructors! What wonder, then, that our 
ears are often pained, where we look for pleasure, and that 
the fire of devotion is damped, if not quenched, instead of 
being kindled into an ardent flame? 

If any still doubt the accuracy of the views we have 
expressed, they may be referred to experience, or at least 
to experiments which may easily be made. Our opportu- 
nities of observation have not, indeed, been very extensive ; 
but from known principles in phonics, we suppose we shall 
be safe in affirming that, other things being equal, the 
perfection of sounds produced by sonorous instruments of 
all kinds, will be proportionate to the uniform purity, 
density, size and outward polish of each component part. 
A glassichord, worthy of the name, could not be composed 
of glasses formed of common materials, and with ordinary 
labor and care. Every diversity in the mixture of the 
ingredients, as well as in the thickness of the glass and the 
evenness of its surface, would affect the elasticity and 
consequently the vibrations; so that no single glass would 
be in harmony with itself. Instead of one uniform series 
of undulations, there would be many discordant ones, 
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Ordinary wires, however well adapted to each other as to 
their general size, would not produce the effect of a well- 
toned piano-forte. Everything that tends to disturb the 
uniformity of vibration must be guarded against. We 
think it may be observed, that the notes on those strings in 
the bass-viol, and those wires in the piano, which, in order 
to increase their gravity, are wound with a small wire, are 
less smooth than other notes, and hence in. part, we 
suppose, arises thé greater difficulty which persons of 
imperfect hearing find in tuning them. The unevenness 
in the surface prevents in some measure that unity of 
sound, which is necessary to make it harmonize perfectly 
with any other sound. One additional remark we are 
strongly tempted to make, though it may seem to carry us 
too far from our principal subject. A good church bell 
may be regarded as one of the noblest of musical instru- 
ments. Every stroke produces not one solitary sound, but, 
as every discerning ear testifies, three or four different 
sounds, at musical intervals from each other, which harmo- 
nize in proportion to the perfection of the bell. If the 
materials be good, properly mixed, and cast with a uni- 
form thickness and a common degree of smoothness, the 
harmony will be good; but we have no doubt that any 
society, which could easily be at the expense, would find 
itself amply rewarded by the improvement the bell would 
receive, if thoroughly smoothed and polished in every part 
affected by the vibration. ‘The harmony of such a bell, 
if not disturbed by the dissonant sounds of others, would 
be like the best preludes to public worship, played on the 
finest organ. 

What is the difference between vocal and instrumental 
music? Doubtless it consists in this ; — while the latter has 
a general tendency to produce a particular feeling or com- 
bination of feelings, the former operates more definitely 
and more powerfully, in consequence of the sentiment with 
which it is combined. This, however, depends on a per- 
fect harmony between the music and the thoughts in their 
bearing on the heart. Instrumental music, or music in the 
abstract, has an influence on the feelings, and may produce 
a great variety of impressions, more or less intense accord- 
ing to the simplicity or unity of the composition. If it 
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were not so, it would be folly to think of combining it with 
poetical expressions of sentiment or thought. 

If the difference between vocal and instrumental music be 
what is stated above, another question may naturally arise ; 
is the music which is generally heard in our churches 
entitled to the name, vocal? Is there generally a combi- 
nation between the music, and the hymns or other words 
to which it is professedly applied? Is the language, are 
the thoughts, so far regarded, as to be presented with any 
adequate distinctness to the hearers? With very few 
exceptions, so far as our observation has extended, these 
questions must, we think, be answered in the negative. 
Seldom do we hear a choir speak their words so distinctly, 
that a person with no other means would learn the senti- 
ments of the hymn or anthem; and it is sometimes found 
that, with the words before him, a person is liable to lose 
his place, and to experience great difficulty in finding it 
again from any word he hears from the choir. In our 
apprehension, this neglect of audible pronunciation is to be 
much regretted, if not severely condemned ; and it may be 
well to inquire how it happens, and how it is to be 
remedied. 

We suppose that different persons fail of distinct pro- 
nunciation in singing on three several grounds. First, there 
are those who designedly suppress the consonants, by 
which, as much perhaps as by the vowels, one word is dis- 
tinguished from another, in order to give greater smooth- 
ness and harmony to their notes. Another class, and that 
a more numerous one, are probably too indolent and un- 
feeling to give sufficient activity to the organs of speech. 
And a third are too little acquainted with the nature of Jan- 
guage and the combination of verbal sounds, to surmount 
the difficulties that frequently occur in giving sufficient dis- 
tinctness to the words without injuring the musical tones. 

In regard to the first class, it must be conceded that they 
are right in softening their articulations, as far as may be 
consistent with an intelligible utterance of the words and 
the thoughts; but we do not see how they can for a mo- 
ment justify a total,.or even a partial sacrifice of sentiment 
to such a refinement of the music as the occasion does not 
require, If such a sacrifice must be made, away with all 
voices, and let us have nothing but an organ, or a few of 
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the softer and more perfect instruments; which, with less 
trouble and expense, would give us music more harmoni- 
ous than we are likely to obtain from a miscellaneous 
choir. Let us not, however, be misunderstood. We pre- 
fer living voices, though some of them may not harmonize 
with others, because we want the specific and powerful 
effects which may be produced by the clear utterance of 
sentiment in connection with musical tones. 

So far as a defective pronunciation in singing arises, or 
is supposed to arise, from listnessness or apathy in the per- 
former, it is almost superfluous to say that it can have 
nothing but a chilling effect on the worshipper. It is a 
matter of universal experience that a speaker who is thus 
indifferent, if he do not disgust, lulls those, who should 
be hearers, into sleep. Such singing especially, as it is 
generally deficient in musical, as well as verbal animation, 
might serve as a lullaby at the side of a cradle, but it is 
wholly unsuitable for the house of God. 

We have supposed that many singers fail of distinct pro- 
nunciation,. because they are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the nature and combination of verbal sounds, to com- 
bine them with the musical tones without too great a sacri- 
fice of smoothness and harmony. Hence it is to be recom- 
mended, that every student in vocal music should make 
himself thorough in the rudiments of the language that is 
to be employed ; we mean, the sounds of the several letters. 
If this be done, every difficulty will be removed, where the 
choir is purely vocal, or where the voices predominate, as 
they always should do, over those instruments, which, as 
they cannot utter words, should be so used as not to ob- 
scure them. There is a great deal of what Dr. Franklin 
calls stammering in vocal music; and what is stammering, 
but the repetition of the same sound? For instance, we 
frequently hear syllables, which come on two notes, each 
sung as if written in this manner, ma-ake, hi-igh, no-o, 
and even bow-ow ; and on slurs of three notes,-70-0-oar, 
show-ow-ower, fi-i-ire. Such a faulty pronunciation is not 
only tolerated in many choirs and musical schools, but it is 
sometimes inculcated by the precepts, as well as the exam- 
ple of the teacher. Why it should be so, is hard to con- 
ceive. To us it seems a perversion of taste, not less 
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evident than that which in other cases puts evil for good, 
and good for evil, bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter. 

Musical expression is to be considered in two points of 
view, — general, and particular. The first has immediate 
reference to the sentiment or thought to be expressed, the 
other to the verbal expression with which it is to be com- 
bined. 

It has already been observed, that music is in its very 
nature so various, that it may be made to accommodate 
itself to a great variety of sentiments and occasions. For 
instance, it may either rouse to great energy, or lull into 
quietness and inaction. It may quicken the feelings either 
of joy or grief, and accommodate itself, both in nature and 
degree, to any moral effect we wish to produce. This 
consideration may seem to belong chiefly to the musical 
composer. It is important, however, for every vocal musi- 
cian, and especially every chorister, to study the natural 
diversities of different tunes, in respect to the sentiments 
they are best suited to express, that he may readily adapt 
the best tune to any particular hymn that may be read. 
Without this he is liable to frustrate, instead of promoting 
the proper object of church music. 

It is marvellous that so little attention is paid to this sub- 
ject. Not only do choristers frequently apply tunes to 
sentiments which they never can be made to express, but 
the same is often done by compilers of musical books, and 
sometimes by musical composers. 

For ourselves, we cannot help lamenting that the Minor 
Mode is almost excluded from late publications, and wholly 
disused in many choirs. If it be not the best suited to ex- 
press penitential or pensive sentiments of any kind, it 
affords a variety, which is not to be given up without regret. 
It is true, there are tunes in the Major Mode, which, with 
an appropriate performance, may satisfy the tenderest feel- 
ings. Other tunes, though they may yield a little, are too 
unbending to be forced into sympathy with any kind of 
sorrow. If it be asked how these two kinds of music are to 
be distinguished, we answer, that the pensive class move 
chiefly in the lower part of the tonic octave ; that is, be- 
tween the key-note and the fifth above ; such, for example, 
as Bath, Garland, Bethesda, or Pleyel’s Hymn. On the 
other hand, if the air of the tune move chiefly in the upper 
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part of the tonic octave, or pass frequently from one key- 
note to another above or below, —that is, if it expatiate 
through a whole octave, —it is one of the cheerful or ani- 
mated kind, which cannot be made to weep, though it may 
perhaps be restrained from exultation. Such, for example, 
are Truro, Rothwell, St. Ann’s, Belmont, Silver Street, 
Germany or Worms, Telleman’s Chant, and Haddam. 
Rightly applied, they are good tunes; but their value is 
diminished in proportion as they are forced out of their 
proper sphere. By a retarded movement, indeed, and cer- 
tain modifications of voice, which we have not time to 
specify, they may be made to assume a degree of seriousness 
or solemnity which is not their natural characteristic, and 
this perhaps is the most that can be said of them. 

While treating of general expression, it is important to 
observe, that in many hymns the sentiment is greatly varied 
from stanza to stanza, and sometimes from line to line. 
In such cases, a change of tune may sometimes be required, 
in order to bring out in a forcible manner the variation of 
sentiment. Where this is not convenient, there should be 
a corresponding change in the performance of the same 
tune, in the time, the quantity of voice, and other modifica- 
tions, as the case may require. In many choirs, something 
of this kind is done ; but generally, far less than the proper 
and full effect of music demands. 

Particular expression in music has an immediate refer- 
ence to the verbal expression, and must always harmonize 
with it. The force of language as applied to thought 
depends chiefly, we had almost said wholly, on emphasis. 
If the best sentence in the world were uttered in perfect 
monotony, with the same quantity of voice on every word, 
it would be little better than a body without a soul; and 
the like may be observed of music in the abstract, the life 
and spirit of which depend as much on alternations of 
louder and softer notes, as all excellence in the limner’s art 
does on diversities of light and shade. The prominent 
notes embody the force of expression. If these remarks 
are just, is it not evident that all the benefit of combining 
music with poetry must depend on the coincidence of 
emphases in both? If these are at variance with each 
other, that is, if the emphatic notes in music fall on the 
unemphatic parts of the poetry, it is evident they will coun- 
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teract and destroy each other, and the effect will be no 
better than if two men, instead of cooperating in any 
design, were each to pull down what the other built up. 

In order to become a proficient in that kind of expression 
we are now considering, it must, from the very nature of 
things, be indispensable in the vocal musician to acquaint 
himself with the laws of poetry and elocution ; that is, if he 
be not already a good reader, he must become so, at least 
so far as emphasis and rhythm are concerned ; for if, in 
any case, he knows not where to lay the verbal emphasis, 
how can he bring that of the music to coincide with it? It 
is not, however, sufficient to ensure this harmony, that he be 
a good reader. The nature and ground of musical empha- 
sis require particular attention, and especially in him who 
is to adapt the tune to the words. 

Emphasis in music depends on one or more of the 
following particulars. 

First, “the place which a note occupies in a tune, cr 
succession of sounds. Music, as well as poetry, must have 
a rhythm, that is, there must be something like a regular 
alternation of louder and feebler sounds, sometimes in 
couplets, and sometimes in triplets. Without this alterna- 
tion, there can be no music worthy of the name; for though 
the relative force of the notes may be occasionally reversed, 
they must not be changed so frequently as to break up a 
general order of succession. On this ground it is natural 
for singers to lay an emphasis in those places, which 
according to the order of succession are emphatic; and it 
sometimes requires effort, as well as attention to avoid it. 

Secondly, the comparative elevation of a note makes it 
emphatic ; especially when it occupies the place of a regu- 
lar emphasis. In elocution the emphatic tones are, with 
very few exceptions, higher than the unemphatic ones, and 
it is this prominence, which gives them their principal 
force. The fact is the same in music. If the second note 
in the air of Haddam, for instance, should fall on an unem- 
phatic syllable, it would be next to impossible to avoid 
giving that syllable an absurd, if not a ridiculous import- 
ance. The like may be said of the second note in the 
third line of the air in Dundee, and the corresponding 
note in St. Paul’s. 
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Thirdly, the length of a note, or the comparative time it 
occupies, has an important influence on the emphasis. 
Public speakers often dwell on those words, to which they 
would call particular attention, or, what amounts to nearly 
the same thing, make a pause after them, though the fol- 
lowing words be closely connected. That the same practice 
should give emphasis in music, is what we might expect, 
and the force ig augmented if, instead of a single note, a 
syllable be made to cover two or more notes, amounting to 
the same length, and especially if they fall from a higher to 
a lower one, which is almost always the case in rhetorical 
emphasis. 

In the last place, emphasis may be increased or dimin- 
ished by increasing or diminishing the quantity of voice. 
This, however, appears to us less effectual than some 
things mentioned above. 

All the constituents of emphasis here enumerated are 
frequently combined in giving force to a particular point in 
music, and they render it perfect. One or two of the three 
first, however, with the aid of the fourth may suffice. With 
a proper degree of attention to these principles, the choris- 
ter may always adapt the tune to the hymn, as far as the 
irregularity of most hymns will permit. Such, however, 
are the changes that are often made in the rhythm in pass- 
ing from one stanza to another, that many of the emphases 
in the music must clash with the poetical expressions, and 
entirely subvert them. If a tune be well adapted to the 
first stanza, it may, for that very reason, be ill suited to 
every other, so that no effort can prevent absurd expres- 
sions. Thus superlative importance is frequently given to 
an and, ato, ora the, while the principal word — the name 
of God, it may be — is sunk into comparative insignificance. 
Were we not accustomed to these perversions, we should 
not endure them fora moment. We should regard them 
as perfectly shocking. 

In the year 1823, a book, containing about an hundred 
and fifty hymns, was offered to the public, designed to 
exemplify a method by which these difficulties might be 
removed. The hymns, which were all original, were in- 
tended to be so perfectly regular, that a tune which was 
well adapted to one stanza, would, so far as emphasis or 
rythm was concerned, be equally suited to every other 
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stanza. In 1830, a Collection of hymns on the same general 
plan was published. Some circumstances, connected with 
the time in which it appeared, probably operated against so 
favorable a reception as it might otherwise have secured. 
There were, besides, some inherent difficulties to prevent 
full success. The plan required many alterations in the 
hymns selected, though, perhaps, not more than had been 
tolerated in the New York and the Cambridge Collections, 
as well as in several English publications ; where they were 
often made for the mere gratification of taste. We have 
nothing to object to the strong attachment to old hymns, 
which has lately been revived, having ourselves so much of 
the same feeling that we should not without reluctance 
either lay aside, or alter the best productions of Watts, 
Doddridge, and some more recent authors. Still, they are 
not capable of being well expressed by the repetition of 
psalm tunes; and it appears to us, that in general they 
ought not to be sung in any other way than that of chant- 
ing. For this kind of music, irregularities increase the 
value of a hymn; that is, if the chant be so arranged as to 
give the proportional length and emphasis to the successive 
words and syllables. ‘That hymn of Cowper, for instance, 


“God moves in a mysterious way,” 


can be nothing more than mangled in any psalm tune, that 
ever was or can be made; whereas it may be chanted to 
perfection. All that is wanted to effect this is, to have some 
notation, that will express the proportional length of the 
— and this may be done by the application ‘of the fig- 
ures 1, 2, 4, and 8, representing the semibreve, the minim, 
the crotchet, and the quaver, together with the points used 
in music. 

The Collection of hymns mentioned above was introduced 
into several societies ; but the general taste, we fear, is unfa- 
vorable to the success of this, or any other attempt to make 
our church music what it should be — an aid to devotion. 
There is too little seriousness in many of those who com- 
pose our choirs, if not in the leaders themselves. It is too 
often the principal object to exhibit their own powers and 
musical attainments; and where it is not so, there is gen- 
erally such a thirst for change, as can hardly be reconciled 
with essential improvements in musical performance. In 
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most choirs, the time is chiefly consumed in acquiring a su- 
perficial acquaintance with new tunes, instead of learning 
to give more expression to old ones, ‘which are often the 
best. Till this vitiated taste be corrected, there is little 
hope of improvement. How it is to be corrected we know 
not, unless it be by adopting the method of some few 
churches, — that of making the musical exercise the service 
of the congregation generally, and not of an exclusive choir. 
The propriety and the benefits of such a change, and the 
best means of obviating the disadvantages that would at- 
tend it, cannot now be discussed. 

As every theory is better understood and appreciated 
when illustrated by examples, we subjoin the following 
hymn, in which, as it may be observed, there is a corres- 
pondence between the emphases of one stanza, and those 
of every other. 


THE DESPONDING CONSOLED. 


Tune, “ Peace, Troubled Soul.” 


Cheered by the rays of hope divine, 

Thou child of grief, no longer pine. 

Why shouldst thou doubt thy Father’s care, 
Who ne’er denied a filial prayer ? 

Whose hand is ever prompt to save, 

And grant thee all thy heart should crave. 


Does ill desert thy hope destroy ? 

Or earth-born fears o’ercloud thy joy ? 
Strive to subdue the power of sin, 
And all foreboding cares within ; 

Then soar aloft on wings of faith, 
Above the fear of change, or death. 


Earth may be dark to downcast eyes, 
But mercy beams through all the skies ; 
God is our light, who yet will shine, 
Through every cloud, with ray benign: 
No longer then, like one forlorn, 

In life-corroding sorrow mourn. 
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Brief are the woes of hearts renewed, 
To Heaven’s decree resigned, subdued ; 
Soon mayst thou lay thy burdens down, 
In worlds of light receive thy crown; 
And there, relieved of all thy fears, 
Enjoy the fruit now sown in tears. 





Art. VIIL.—RELATION BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS.* 


We are well aware of the vast difference between our 
own age, and that in which Patrick, Lowth and Whitby 
flourished and wrote. They knew little of our present 
conflicts of opinion as to matters of philosophy and points 
of criticism. They lived towards the close of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century. They 
had done their work before Tindal and Shaftesbury had 
become the public champions of Deism in England, and 
of course before Germany followed in their career and 
neology arose in the speculations of Bahrdt and the criti- 
cisms of Michaelis. They write apparently undisturbed by 
the questions that now most trouble the earnest student of 
the sacred volume. No more fearful foes than Le Clerc 
and Socinus appear to haunt their vision, There is some-_ 
thing very refreshing in observing the quiet confidence in 
which their faith rests upon the letter of the sacred page. 
Whitby may have less of this quietude than the two oth- 
ers, and was undoubtedly a man of a more modern cast 
than they. But in his pages we do not find that those 
matters are handled which have most troubled the scholars 
of our own day. Nothing would probably have surprised 
these men more than one of our modern Commentaries of 
the Orthodox stamp, for example, that of Tholuck or 
Olshausen, or even our own Stuart, with all its references 
to a kind of philosophy and criticism as then unheard of, 





* A Critical Commentary and Paraphrase on the Old and New Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. By Patrick, Lowru, Arnatp, Wuirey and 
Lowman. A New Edition, with the Text printed at large. In Four 
Volumes. Imp. 8vo. Philadelphia, and New York. 1844-5. 
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or if heard of, not strongly enough asserted to demand any 
open refutation. Yet these men lived at a time of peculiar 
interest, and had gone through a peculiar discipline. They 
flourished after the Church of England had passed through 
its two great trials, first with its Romanist, and then with 
its Puritan foes, and was seeking to find rest in some golden 
mean between Popish formalism and Calvinistic fanaticism. 
Their Commentaries partake much of the character of their 
position. They are moderate, candid, sensible, free from 
objectionable extremes. They give a very good idea of the 
mild Orthodoxy of the Church from which they emanated, 
before Whitefield had revived the spirit of the great Gene- 
van, or Froude and Pusey had called up the ghost of Laud. 

Patrick seems to us the least valuable of the three as to 
learning and power. Lowth, learned and judicious as he 
is, gains much when associated with his more genial and 
imaginative son, who followed him in his critical labors, 
and who bears to his father something of the relation of the 
fair foliage and fruit to the rough trunk of the parent tree. 
Perhaps, on the whole, no Orthodox commentator on the 
New Testament is worth more than Whitby, although our 
Trinitarian friends will not blame us for wishing that his 
work had been written after, instead of before he became a 
Unitarian of the Arian order. As to the works of Arnald 
on the Apocrypha and Lowman on the Apocalypse, we 
cannot hope to derive much light from them in the present 
advanced state of learning. It is too late in the day to 
take it for granted, as the Dissenter Lowman does, that all 
Christian history is wrapped up in the mystical Apocalypse ; 
and such is the present knowledge of the Alexandrian 
mind, in which the chief thought of the Apocryphal Books 
arose, that we must look to a deeper scholar and thinker 
than the Churchman Arnald, to describe that singular com- 
bination of Oriental mysticism, Jewish faith, and Greek 
philosophy, in which Trinitarian Orthodoxy was developed 
gradually by the son of Sirach, by Philo, and finally by 
Athanasius. 

The publication of a series of commentaries upon the 
whole Bible may be allowed to furnish us with an occasion 
for some remarks upon the relation which exists between 
the Old and New Testaments. 

The value of the Old Testament for us who live under 
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the better light “of the New, is a topic upon which Christ- 
ians have differed for ages past, and must probably be con- 
tent to differ for ages to come. Yet it should and will 
be discussed, for many important doctrinal and_ practical 
questions depend upon its treatment, whilst it is evident 
that light is constantly breaking in upon passages formerly 
dark, and history and literature cannot but be gainers by 
the study, although the results may somewhat disappoint 
the zeal of dogmatists in their passion for complete system. 
Strike out of being the treasures of knowledge that have 
been gathered by those scholars who have tried to illustrate 
Christianity by the critical, theological and philosophical 
study of the Old Testament, and we lose at once one of 
the richest departments of our libraries. An intelligent 
infidel would weep at the loss to literature, though indiffer- 
ent or glad at the loss to Christian faith. 

Yet Christian faith, or we should rather say, the faith of 
Christians, is very unsettled as to the significance and worth 
of the Old Testament. Even in the early ages of the 
Church, we find what may be considered as extreme views. 
The Gnostics, no small sect either in numbers or intelli- 
gence, made light of the Old Testament, and pronounced 
it to be the work not of the Supreme God, but of an infe- 
rior deity ; and the Christians who passed as Catholic, with 
no taint of Gnostic heresy, explained the difficulties of the 
Jewish Scriptures sometimes by figurative interpretation, 
and sometimes by regarding the troublesome passages as 
cases in which the Almighty had stooped from his majesty, 
and accommodated his revelation to the infirmities of men, 
even as parents sometimes affect the tones of childhood, 
and prattle with the prattlers of the nursery. 

But it is very evident, that as Christians grew in number 
and power and began to cherish ambitious designs, the 
Jewish spirit revived, and passion for earthly dominion 
justified itself by the ancient theocracy, and the Old Testa- 
ment was appealed to as sound authority by the princes 
and prelates of the hierarchy that sought to rule the earth 
in the name of Heaven. Under Papacy the Law came 
back in its force, whilst the Gospel was veiled in rites and 
ceremonies ; although from Augustine to Luther much of 
the Evangelical faith was cherished in secret, and trusted in 
the free grace and saving spirit of God in spite of the tre- 
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mendous formalism in which spiritual religion was gen- 
erally imprisoned. 

In the Reformation the power of the old dispensation 
fell considerably, and the peculiar element of the Gospel — 
the power of faith in distinction from works of the Law, 
was insisted upon so vehemently as sometimes to threaten 
evil, and to run into lawlessness in its horror of legalism. 
Yet Luther never forgot his early culture, nor was he such 
by nature as to be-indifferent to that imposing ritual which 
bore so many traces of the ancient temple. He was with 
David and Solomon in his ecclesiastical tastes, and yet 
with Paul in his doctrinal theology. He would have liked 
to keep his allegiance to the Catholic Church, while he 
purified its doctrines and practices. Calvin here differed 
from him. Without Luther’s poetical taste and hearty 
feeling, the stern Genevan turned his back upon the old 
Church, its ministry, rites and doctrines, and would have 
neither the temple in its ancient beauty nor the Law in 
its minute exactions. Whilst he received the Old Testa- 
ment as Divine, he interpreted it typically, and regarded 
the Mosaic Law and ritual as having their fulfilment in the 
Gospel, and to be valued in their fulfilment, like a proph- 
ecy in its completion. The doctrine of Calvin seems now 
to be the predominant one in regard to the Old Testament 
among Orthodox Christians not of the Catholic school. 

As to Liberal Christians, they in one respect lean more 
to Catholic, in another to Calvinistic views of the old 
dispensation. With the Catholics they value works of the 
moral law more than Calvinists do, whilst with the Calvin- 
ists they place far less value on ritual forms than the Cath- 
olics. At the same time they differ from both parties in 
ascribing an alloy of merely human thought and action to 
the composition of these ancient books, in which they 
recognise the record of a Divine revelation. 

But we must not, of course, be content with glancing 
thus at the history of opinions regarding the Old Testament 
in its relation to the New. We must have an opinion of 
our own. We now ask where the truth really lies, or what 
is the actual connection between the two dispensations, 

To decide this question we must define our terms. By 
the Old and New Testaments, we do not mean to designate 
the two collections of scriptures which bear those titles, 
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but the two systems of religion which these two collections 
of scriptures record. Our office is with things, not words 
—with theology, not philology; although we are not of 
those who are fond of scoffing at the letter. 

Looking then to the things in question, we ask, what is 
that system of religion called the old dispensation, and 
what the new? 

By the old dispensation we understand the Mosaic Law, 
by the new we understand the Gospel of Christ. If it be 
asked what we do with the patriarchal dispensation or the 
Abrahamic covenant, we reply, that this is comprehended 
in the Law and Gospel, and fulfilled in them to the poster- 
ity of Abraham, and therefore needs no separate consider- 
ation now. 

Such being the two dispensations under consideration, 
what is the relation between them, or in other words, 
wherein do they agree, and wherein do they differ? In 
their general object they both agree, since they both aim 
to reconcile men with God by inducing men to obey the 
Divine will. In both God reveals his mind through 
mediating agents, and offers blessings on condition of 
obedience. Yet, when more closely viewed, important 
differences appear between the two, alike in the parties and 
the terms of the engagements. 

In the Law, God reveals his mind through Moses to a 
single nation, and promises them prosperity under an 
earthly kingdom as the reward of obedience. In the Gos- 
pel, God through his Son Jesus Christ, with whom he in 
person dwells and by whom he grants his spirit, reveals 
himself to mankind, and offers them eternal life under a 
heavenly kingdom as the consequence of faith and of obedi- 
ence. These are the obvious characteristics of the two 
systems, beyond all question. On the one side we have the 
Law and an earthly kingdom, on the other the Gospel and 
a heavenly kingdom. When it is maintained, as by Calvin, 
that the Old Testament proposed not merely prosperity, 
but immortality, and this not as the reward of merit, but as 
the gift of mercy through Jesus who was the veiled Mediator 
of the old Covenant, it is evident that a liberty is taken 
which the Jewish Scriptures by no means sanction, and 
which comes from adopting a peculiar theory of revelation 
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and applying it to the Mosaic system, by typical interpret- 
ation. 

Taking the explicit principles of the two dispensations 
for the ground of our remark, let us now look more closely 
into their points of difference. All that can be justly said 
upon this topic may be comprehended in the declaration of 
our Saviour, that he came not to destroy the Law, but that 
the Law through him might be fulfilled. In his Gospel it 
is fulfilled, and the superior fulness of the Gospel is its 
main point of difference from the Law. God cannot con- 
tradict himself, and of course all dispensations of Divine 
Providence must agree, although one may be more com- 
plete than another, even as the dawn and the noonday are 
both from the same heavenly light, although by no means 
both equal in brightness. The superiority of the Gospel is 
manifest in three leading points, — the revelation regarding 
God, man, and the way of reconciliation or salvation. 

In regard to the being and attributes of God, the New 
Testament maintains the leading doctrines of the Old, and 
at the same time throws a much brighter light upon the 
Divine nature. In the Old Testament one class of the attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being is most prominently brought 
forward, — his justice more than his mercy, his regal more 
than his parental character. The New ‘Testament views 
him as the just Ruler and almighty Sovereign, but softens 
the severity of these attributes by new developments of his. 
paternal love. 

Again, the mode of his manifestation differs in the two 
cases. In the one case he gives a specific law through 
Moses, in the other reveals his wisdom, power and love 
through a being with whom he associated himself in so: 
intimate a manner, that they who saw the Son saw the 
Father, and by faith in the Son had communion with the 
Father. In the one case the written letter speaks his. 
commandments, in the other a divine life breathes his 
spirit. He spoke by Moses, he dwelt ever with Christ. 
Only in Jesus has the Divine word been fully manifested in 
the flesh, or brought within the apprehension of men. 

In respect to man, the second party in the two Covenants, 
the Law differs much from the Gospel in point of fulness. 
The one is addressed particularly to a nation, the other to 
all mankind. The one illustrates chiefly the duties of man. 
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as a member of an earthly kingdom, the other speaks chiefly 
of his relations as the citizen of a heavenly kingdom. The 
one treats of offences chiefly as crimes against the State, the 
other treats of them as sins against God and grounds of 
spiritual condemnation. We cannot say that there is no 
trace of the doctrine of immortality in the Old Testament ; 
much less can we say with Warburton, that Moses sought 
to draw attention away from this doctrine as likely to 
distract the minds of the people from the national mission 
upon which they were sent. No nation has been found in 
which there are not some ideas of a future existence, and 
there are passages in the Pentateuch which seem based 
upon some popular notions of a life hereafter. Yet Moses 
nowhere in his Law explicitly states the doctrine, nor 
founds his appeal upon the retributions of the world to 
come. Undoubtedly the people connected with the Law 
some sense of the spiritual world, and the yearnings of the 
soul for higher assurance must have moved many a heart 
before the Prophets did so much to give this assurance by 
their sublime anticipations of Christianity. But in the 
Gospel the eternal life is explicitly revealed both by word 
and deed. Doctrine and miracle combine to take from 
death its sting and from the grave its victory. The 
resurrection from the dead is one of the essential doctrines 
of the Gospel, whilst it is not once mentioned in any part 
of the Mosaic code, whatever may be said of certain pas- 
sages in the Old Testament in which future life is predi- 
cated of certain individuals. 

As to the standard of character exhibited under the two 
dispensations, examples are more satisfactory than opinions. 
Moses is the pattern of legal obedience, Jesus is the model 
of gospel spirituality. The one serves God by definite 
rules, the other by vital principles; the one has the meek- 
ness of a mind obedient to law, the other the meekness of 
a soul pervaded by the Divine spirit; the one saw God in 
his terrors, the other rested in the Father’s bosom in the 
perfect love that “ casteth out fear ;” the one was busied with 
preventing evil, the other thought more of creating good ; 
the one insisted more on the pains of transgression, the 
other urged more the joys of obedience ; the one deals more 
in the penalties of sin, the other begins his principal dis- 
course with the beatitudes of holiness, and ends his life 
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with words of forgiveness to his murderers ; one was the 
impersonation of the spirit of national honor, the other of 
Divine humanity; one was leader of a rebellious people, 
the other the Saviour of an apostate race. Compare the 
principal scenes in the lives of the two — Sinai with Tabor, 
Pisgah with Calvaty,—and their characters shed new 
light on the words, ‘“ the Law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

But we must stop this parallel, and turn to the last point 
of comparison, —the grounds of acceptance with God, or 
the way of salvation. This is the topic upon which contro- 
versy has been most bitter and copious. Upon this point too 
the New Testament is very full and explicit. Besides 
many incidental references to the subject, we have three 
considerable treatises upon the relation of the Gospel to the 
Law in its bearing on human duty and acceptance with 
God. The Sermon on the Mount institutes an express com- 
parison between the prevalent legal morality and true Chris- 
tian principles, although the comparison is between the 
Gospel and predominant Jewish notions rather than actual 
Mosaic principles. The Epistle to the Romans gives a full 
exposition of the superiority of the Gospel, with its justify- 
ing faith, over the Law, with its righteousness of works; 
although even here we apprehend Paul rather has in mind 
Pharasaic perversions of the Law than any just deductions 
from the ancient code, whilst it is evident that he does 
claim for the Gospel great superiority over the Law as to 
spirituality and power. ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews con- 
tains a minute illustration of the bearing of the Jewish rit- 
ual upon the new dispensation, and shows how fully the 
Gospel carries out all the purposes oi the temple, its 
priests and sacrifices, and does them all away by establish- 
ing the great reality of which they were but the sign. 

Let us now sum up briefly the teachings of these three 
New Testament authorities. We regard the Sermon on 
the Mount both as refuting Pharasaic additions to the Law, 
and what is more important, referring to great spiritual 
principles the duties which the Law treated under minute 
rules, which cramped the soul into formalism, and tended 
to substitute dead legalism for filial obedience. There is 
not a single point in the decalogue, which this divine ser- 
mon does not illustrate and refer to its master-principle. 
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One who has not looked upon the subject thus, will be sur- 
prised at the regularity and fulness of our Lord’s commen- 
tary upon both the tables of commandments, the religious 
and the moral. 3 

To discuss at any length the doctrine of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, would be out of place and time here. It 
must suffice to state results of study of the Epistle, rather 
than array arguments for our conclusion. We regard the 
contrast instituted by Paul between the Law and Gospel as 
turning upon one point. No law, whether civil, ceremo- 
nial, or moral, no code of specific rules, is able to give the 
soul peace with God. The moral law indeed may tell us 
what to do, but cannot give us power to do it, and even if 
it could enable us to comply with its directions, might not 
set the soul at rest concerning those great and heavenly 
realities, which man craves to know. The statement of a 
law of duty proves to us how far below its standard our 
actual character is, and thus brings the knowledge of sin. 
But the Gospel relieves the great difficulty. In Christ God 
in all his love is presented to us as the object of our filial 
faith, and whenever we trust in him with a sincere and 
penitent heart, we stand accepted before him, and have 
new peace and hope and power. We are placed on Gos- 
pel ground, and have “the law of the spirit of life” that is 
able to free the soul from “the law of sin and death.” Or, 
to use the oft repeated words, “ being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
And this faith, instead of leading to laxity or neglect of 
works, gives greater ardor for obedience, “that the right- 
eousness of the law may be fulfilled in us, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit.” 

As the Sermon on the Mount takes a practical view of 
the two Covenants, and the Epistle to the Romans a doc- 
trinal view, so the Epistle to the Hebrews concerns itself 
with the ritual view, and treats of the Jewish temple in its 
bearing on the Christian system. Addressed to the Jewish 
Christians in Palestine whilst the temple was yet standing 
in all its hallowed majesty and attractive beauty, this letter 
tries to convince them of the superiority of Christ over the 
ministers of the ancient Covenant, and thus win them away 
from their exclusive creeds and forms. The writer makes 
out his point by proving the superiority of Jesus to the an- 
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gels by whom primitive revelations were made, also to Mo- 
ses by whom the Law came, and to Aaron, the chief of the 
Jewish priesthood. He regards the Law as having “a 
shadow of good things to come,” and the holy of holies 
into which the high priest yearly entered with the sacrifice, 
as an emblem of the Saviour who with the sacrifice of his 
own life “ passed within the veil by a new and living way 
which he hath consecrated for us;”’ and he bids us “‘ draw 
near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience.” The peculiar 
prerogative of the Christian thenceforth is to look not to a 
visible priest and a visible temple, but to one in the heav- 
enly world, “ the author and finisher of our faith ;” and this 
faith brings new peace and power as “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

Thus following the guidance of three important passages 
of the New Testament, we learn of Jesus, to rise above the 
letter of the Law to the holy love upon which all depends ; 
we learn of Paul, to seek acceptance, not by works of legal 
obedience, but by a filial faith that puts the soul on Gospel 
ground and gives the spirit of life; we learn of the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, to trust to a high priest, not 
of earthly imperfections and ceremonial office, but of heav- 
enly nature and in the presence of the Father presenting 
himself to us as our Mediator, reconciling us to God and 
sending forth divine influences into our souls. ‘These views 
are perfectly accordant, and mutually illustrate one another. 
Jesus exhibits the spirit of the new Covenant, whilst the 
two Epistles state the means of winning this spirit by the 
power of faith and the efficacy of a risen Saviour. Other 
parts of the New Testament might be quoted, but enough 
has been adduced to illustrate the principal points of com- 
parison between the two dispensations as to the doctrine of 
acceptance with God, or salvation. 

Summing up all we have said of the fulness of the Gos- 
pel as compared with the Law in its revelations of God, 
and man, and the way of salvation, we conclude that Divine 
Providence has varied its discipline to meet the progressive 
wants of mankind. The old dispensation was addressed 
to a rude state of our race, and consisted in great part of 
prohibitory rules, with sanctions relating to immediate pen- 
alties or rewards. God appears as King, man as the sub- 
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ject, and legal obedience is the ground of acceptance. Yet 
this system has its spiritual side, and was undoubtedly so 
regarded by the most exalted minds of the Jewish nation, 
until at last in the Prophets its inward meaning is develop- 
ed, and the Gospel itself seems to be proclaimed in almost 
all its fulness by these subjects of the Law. 

The Gospel then being so superior in fullness to the Law, 
the question arises, what use are we to make now of the 
latter, what shall we do with the old dispensation and the 
book that contains it. Shall we despise the old Covenant, 
because a better is given? Surely not; for the new rests 
upon the old, and it is no honor to the new building to 
despise its ancient foundation. Nor can we safely neglect 
the Scriptures that contain the latter, for we disparage 
Jesus when we disregard the writings which he so often 
quoted and to which he so frequently refers. 

As to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, we are to 
study them from a Christian point of view, and get the most 
good from them that we can. We are to submit every 
word and principle to the Christian test, and regard nothing 
as authoritative that will not bear this test. It may not al- 
ways be easy to separate the Divine from the human ele- 
ments, nor to distinguish the transient from the permanent in 
the Jewish Scriptures. Nor are we required to do this, 
either by our Christian fidelity or for our Christian peace. 
That we should be required to have a decided opinion upon 
every passage of a series of two score writings, extending 
over a period of about four thousand years as to the events 
recorded, and about a thousand years as to the times of 
composition, is more than can be asked of us either in rea- 
son or conscience. It is enough to know, that the Old 
Testament contains a Divine revelation, and that its con- 
stituent scriptures have been providentially collected. A 
stream of inspiration runs through the volume, and pours 
its waters into the Gospel, and there we may find them in 
their purity. But if we trace the course of the stream along 
its banks, we must expect to find many tokens of the earthy 
soils through which it has passed, and the dust of gold by 
no means unmingled with baser sands. Time would fail 
us to show the use to be made by the Christian of the va- 
rious portions of the Old Testament. A few words may 
be allowed in regard to the practical bearing of the old dis- 
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pensation itself upon some of the leading questions and 
movements of our own time. 

It is obvious that the leading tendencies in ethics 
and religion at present depend much upon the views held 
of the Old Testament. Where would Catholics, whether 
Roman, Greek, or Anglican, be, without their appeal to the 
Jewish temple and its three orders of ministers? Where 
would the Calvinistic school be, without the doctrine of vi- 
carious sacrifice, which surely no man could find in the 
Gospel without looking through some prevalent interpreta- 
tions of the Law? The Calvinist differs from the Catholic 
by giving up the temple and founding his church on the 
model of the synagogue, yet even he exaggerates Judaism 
by his doctrine of vicarious punishment and imputed right- 
eousness. From both we must differ, and regard the tem- 
ple with its priests as passed away, and the sacrifices of the 
Law as fulfilled once for all in the love in which Jesus 
died and the truth and power which his mission imparts. 
Better however, for more reasons than one, if we are to 
Judaize the Gospel, to go with the Catholic than the Calvin- 
ist, and to have the Jewish temple and the Jewish sacrifice 
together than to retain the one and reject the other. Yet 
such is not our alternative. The New Jerusalem has no 
priests but brethren, no sacrifices but those of love. We 
best follow the meaning of the old and the plain teachings 
of the new dispensation, in quitting the servitude of the 
Law and laying hold of the freedom of the Gospel in the 
peace of its faith and the order of its charity. 

It is evident that many moral as well as theological 
questions depend upon the significance to be given to the 
Old Testament. Take, for example, the questions of the 
punishment of crime, the rights of nationality, and the allow- 
ableness of war, — it is evident that opinions vary very much 
according to the estimation of certain statements in the 
Jewish Scriptures. 

The advocates of capital punishment have little Script- 
ural authority out of the Mosaic code. That code is not 
binding on Christians, except so far as sanctioned by the 
fundamental principles of Christian morals —the love of 
God and of man. To prove that these principles demand 
the infliction of punishment by death, is a matter upon 
which moralists have yet to satisfy the minds of men. 
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The common doctrine of national exclusiveness, too, is 
more Jewish than Christian, more disposed to regard the 
nation as the chosen people, than to protect its interests on 
the ground of a generous love that would befriend all men, 
and therefore befriends those most whom national ties have 
brought nearest. True nationality is but one form of good 
neighborhood. The nations of Christendom have yet to 
show that they are of the Christian, not of the Jewish 
school. ‘The nation, proudest of the Christian name, has 
often exercised the prerogative of the people divinely elect- 
ed, and with Jewish exclusiveness, without its divine sanc- 
tions, has invaded foreign climes, as if every Canaan were 
its rightful land of promise. 

Hence the frequent justification of war against the infidel. 
Spain, England, nay even our own Puritan fathers have 
warred against savages as by divine right. Even now 
there are those who defend the recent attack of England 
upon China, on the ground of opening a way for the Gospel 
of Christ into the heart of that vast nation. One of the 
ablest writers of our day, Maurice, in his “ Kingdom of 
Christ,” seems to claim for every nation the rights of the 
Jewish theocracy, and to connect the State in its warlike 
character with the Church and its divine sanctions. A 
picture of the Bishop of Winchester consecrating the ban- 
ners of aregiment that was recently victorious in India, 
would make no poor representation of some scene in Jew- 
ish history, — some priest or prophet imprecating curses 
upon national enemies or imploring blessings upon the 
Jewish arms. Croly, in his interpretation of the Apoca- 
lypse, regards England as the modern Israel, and holds up 
Pitt, Nelson and Wellington as it were the second Moses, 
Joshua and Gideon. Undoubtedly there is much power in 
the belief that a nation has an exclusive mission, and its 
statesmen and soldiers are not only promoting their. own 
success, but the glory of God. But we need not go back 
to Moses for the true source of the nation’s power and the 
true fidelity of the citizen. Christianity has principles of 
its own to apply to every interest of life, to the race and 
nation as well as to the individual. 

When we assert the superiority of the Gospel over the 
Law, we by no means favor that social radicalism and 
vague spiritualism that war with all established institutions, 
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breaking down family subordination, national government, 
and church order. The Gospel exalts these institutions, 
instead of overthrowing them. The love of God and the 
love of man, prompted by faith in Jesus, tend to create a 
nobler civilization, in which the energy of ancient systems 
is retained, blended with the mild genius of Christianity. 
A truly Christian state of society comprises within itself the 
great elements of the earlier dispensations, and develops 
them in their fullness. Thus the progressive ages of social 
order are like the progressive stages of the material crea- 
tion. As each being in the scale of creation, whether 
mineral, vegetable or animal, contains the elements of each 
inferior creature, and man rises above all and unites within 
himself the excellence of all lower beings, and with reason 
added is a world in miniature, so each successive revelation 
carries with it the great principles of its predecessors. The 
first dispensation was to the family of Abraham, the second 
to a nation made up of families, the third to a race made 
up of nations, and Christianity at once exalts the family 
and the nation, the home and the State, whilst at the same 
time it builds up a broad communion of believers, a spirit- 
ual church, whose love is bounded by no lines of merely 
domestic or national limitation. Let us then, as we honor 
family union and civil order, honor the ancient dispensa- 
tions which have done so much to consecrate them, and 
while we accept the free, broad Gospel of Christ, let us not 
forget what God ordained of old through Abraham and 
Moses. 

In closing what we have to say of the relation of the Old 
and New Testaments, let us not sink the fervor of Christian 
faith in the discussions of critical study. In devotional 
hours let the Law and Prophets rise before us in connection 
with the Gospel, as their great representatives did on the 
Mount of transfiguration. There appeared unto the apos- 
tles Moses and Elias talking with Jesus. Let the Law in 
its stern justice and prophecy with its sublime yearnings 
stand before us in company with our Saviour, and bear tes- 
timony to him as the fulfilment of the righteousness of the 
Law and the aspirations of the Prophets. 


Ss. 0. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Vital Christianity : Essays and Discourses on the Religions of 
Man and the Religion of God. By A vexanper VINET, 
D. D., Professor of Theology in Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Rosert TurNBuLL, 
Pastor of the Harvard Street Church, Boston. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1845. 12mo. pp. 355. 


WE confess that we are somewhat at a loss to explain the very 
high praise bestowed on this volume of Discourses or Essays, by 
some whose opinions should not be lightly pronounced. We are 
aware of the facility with which commendatory letters, or notes, 
extracts from which are intended to forestall public opinion, and 
procure a favorable reception to the volume they precede or 
accompany, are obtained by publishers, editors, and translators. 
Still the very little critical discrimination which often marks 
these epistolary advertisements, coming frequently from men 
well known in the walks of literature or theology, is something 
we cannot fully comprehend. Undoubtedly the religious char- 
acter of the discourses before us, added to a certain smoothness, 
polish and vivacity of style, will cause them to be cheerfully 
welcomed by a portion of the religious public. This we can 
readily conceive, and have no fault to find with it. It is true, 
we do not regard the discourses as very stirring performances ; 
they are not remarkable for depth, and though evidently the pro- 
duction of a fresh and ardent, and we may add, vigorous mind, 
they are marked by no original expositions of Christian doctrine, 
and open, as it seems to us, no new and striking trains of 
thought. Yet they are lively and animated productions, and 
those who have no objection to their theology may read them, 
we doubt not, with pleasure and profit. The best of them, we 
think, are those which are most strictly practical. 

So far, and so far only, can we go along with the admirers of 
these discourses, among whom we cannot but express our sur- 
prise to find some whose theology, if not their taste, we should 
have supposed, would have revolted at no inconsiderable portions 
of them. We do not discover in them anything of the philo- 
sophical acuteness which is claimed for them, nor anything 
which entitles them to the praise of containing a refutation of 
what is called the infidelity or skepticism of the age. We do 
not think that this skepticism is to be overcome and its fortresses 
to be thrown down by such weapons. The objections the 
author combats, it is to be observed, are levelled chiefly against 
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the Trinitarian and Calvinistic doctrines, and we do not there- 
fore feel bound to reply to them except by saying, that Christian- 
ity, as we understand it, does not teach these doctrines. L. 





Letters from New York. Second Series. By L. Marra Cuixp, 
Author of Philothea, etc. New York and Boston. 1845. 
12mo. pp. 287. 


Tue habit of looking on the common sights, occurrences, 
duties and relations of daily life with an eye to their moral 
aspect and spiritual significance is so rare, that we ought to 
welcome any attempts like these of Mrs. Child, not only for 
their own intrinsic merit, but for the example they afford and 
for the good sign they hold out. And yet we are not among 
those who think the indefinite multiplication of this sort of 
writings would be an unqualified benefit, or a wholly desirable 
acquisition to our literature. ‘This volume announces itself as a 
continuation of the similar collection of letters published some 
months ago, and is in the same happy, striking, philanthropic 
vein. Mrs. Child’s sympathies are always on the side of human- 
ity and virtue, faith and hope. She pleads eloquently for the 
humble, the poor, the unfortunate; she hates war, slavery, and 
the pride of wealth. And not seldom her noble sentiments stir 
the whole heart. We are sorry to observe occasionally the 
least leaning towards something that bears the bad semblance of 
“ Come-out-ism,”’—a disposition to indulge in flings at venerable 
objects associated in many men’s thoughts with the ordinances 
and institutions of the Gospel. No person, we insist, ought even 
to enter on that path, except it be one whose mind or heart 
has never derived impulses of strength, directly or indirectly, from 
these very Christian ordinances and institutions. Others must 
expect to be charged with ingratitude as well as impiety for such 
rude attacks; and Mrs. Child, whose heart is so full of the spirit 
of Christ’s religion, would feel deeply wounded, we are sure, if 
she were accused of either. She is a Swedenborgian, but her 
soul is too large to wear the gear of any sect. Here and there 
we find in her pages a conceit that is doubtful in point of taste, 
—such as calling Grecian statues “‘ petrified melodies.” There 
is rather too frequent use of one of the personal pronouns, and 
an exceedingly frank disclosure of personal wishes, impulses, 
habits and notions, which would be quite suitable for a private 
diary or a familiar epistle to a friend, but which in a published 
work suggest the reflection, that they might be omitted without 
seriously impairing the value of the book. Too say, for example, 
in bald terms, ‘‘If I were as rich as John Jacob Astor, I would 
do thus and thus,” is not well; it places the reader at liberty, if 
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indeed it does not invite him, to ungallantly dispute the assertion 
by an unpleasant reference to the maxim about the transforming 
effect of circumstances on cases. And then it is a sort of public 
rebuke of Astor, which Astor has a right to reckon a grievance. 
To say, as in the Letter on Valentines, ‘‘ My mind has a trouble- 
some habit which compels it to fly high above the surface of 
things, or dive into the hidden caves beneath,” is an expression 
of gross vanity ill-concealed by a piece of wretched affectation. 
But Mrs. Child is undoubtedly a woman of remarkable character 
and the finest qualities, —not only of uncommon genius and 
insight, but of pre-eminent kindness, heartiness, application and 
industry. Her moral courage is in nothing more completely 
demonstrated than in the fact, that she is willing to entrust to a 
common-sense world passages that are so near the verge of 
propriety and good taste as those relating to Ole Bull and his 
violin. We should not be surprised if some readers, knowing 
her through her books alone, should have formed a conception 
of her as a home-forsaking person, with a weather-beaten bonnet, 
double-soled shoes, a green umbrella and a huge portfolio, plung- 
ing and prying about all the corners of New York city for 
materials to correspond about. She is no such being; but a 
true, genuine woman. The passion for a wider sphere, as they 
call it, does not unsex her, nor render her neglectful of domestic 
duty. It is a great comfort to speak of the productions of an 
individual who can be told of her few faults, is open to convict- 
ion, and loves plainness of speech. .H. 





A Collection of Psalms and Hymns for the Sanctuary. Boston: 
J. Munroe & Co. 1845. pp. xxvii, 558. 18mo., 


Christian Hymns for Public and Private Worship. A Collec- 
tion compiled by a Commitrere of the Cuesnire PasToraL 
Association. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1845. 18mo. 
pp. xxxil, 454. 


We announced the preparation of these new Collections of 
Hymns for the use of our churches in a previous number, and 
we hope hereafter to devote an article to a consideration of 
their merits. We have now room only to say, that from a cur- 
sory examination we believe them both to be excellent com- 
pilations, and worthy of the attention not only of congregations 
recently formed, but of many societies in which older books are 
now in use. The first named, prepared by Rev. Mr. Ellis of 
Charlestown, contains, besides the hymns — 658 in number — 
selections from the Psalms, arranged for chanting or responsive 
reading. The other volume, though of smaller size, contains 
908 hymns, and is printed in a very neat type. 
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A Scripture Catechism; containing the Principles of the Christ- 
tan Religion, stated in the Words of the Bible. For the use 
of Sunday Schools. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1845. 
12mo. pp. 56. 


Tis, we conceive, is just what the times demand. It sup- 
plies a want which has been for some time sensibly felt, —that 
is, of a little manual for the use of Sunday schools, which should 
serve not only to awaken the religious affections of the young, 
but help them to obtain definite conceptions of what the Scrip- 
tural doctrines, on some of the most important subjects, really 
are. The title of this manual indicates its character, and the 
following sentence from the excellent preface, gives further 
intimation of the leading views of the writer. ‘‘ Revelation,” 
observes the author, who, we suppose we are authorized to say, 
is Rev. Mr. Peabody of New Bedford, ‘‘ proceeds on the 
idea — to whose importance the experience of our own day gives 
ample and melancholy testimony —that it is not enough to ap- 
peal to and awaken the religious sensibilities, but that men need 
instruction in religious truth.” Without saying anything in 
disparagement of other manuals, or instituting any comparison, 
we may be permitted to express the hope that this will soon be 
extensively introduced into our Sunday schools. The hints 
contained in the preface, concerning the mode of using it, how- 
ever, should be carefully attended to. L. 





Rejoinder to the ‘‘ Reply” of the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, to the ‘‘ Remarks” 
of the Association of Boston Masters upon his Seventh 
Annual Report. Boston: Little & Brown. 1845. 8vo. pp. 
64. 


We hope that this pamphlet of the ‘ Boston Masters”’ will 
close the controversy between them and the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, —a controversy begun with considerable 
ill-nature on their part, and continued by a reply from Mr. 
Mann, written under a degree of excitement which biased his 
judgment and exposed him to the charge of misrepresentation, 
a charge which he doubtless meant to avoid, but which even the 
most temperate controversialist can hardly escape without 
great care and forbearance. The ‘“‘ Reply” laid him open to 
retort, and the Masters have availed themselves of their op- 
portunities. They have been careful to express their respect 
for his merits, but parts of the ‘‘ Rejoinder,” without being 
abusive, are severe, and much of it is able and convincing. 
VOL. XXXIX.—4TH S. VOL. IV. NO. [. 12 
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We particularly refer to the portion which treats of the modes 
of teaching children to read, and the article on school discipline. 
We can see no good likely to follow from a continuance of 
this dispute. There is no probability that more light will be 
thrown on the original subjects of controversy, and both sides 
must be losers by prolonging a mere personal altercation. The 
public are much more likely to believe charges than to investi- 
gate their truth; and when two parties undertake to injure each 
other’s reputation, they are likely to be both successful. — w. 





Allegories and Christian Lessons: For Children. By T. B. 
Fox. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1845. 18mo. pp. 144. 


Hebrew Tales. Selected and translated from the Writings of 
the Ancient Hebrew Sages. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
1845. 12mo. pp. 100. 


Ella Herbert ; or, Self-Denial. By aLapy. Boston: Crosby 
& Nichols. 1845. [8mo. pp. 71. 


Moral Tales, for Young People. By Mrs. E. Sepeewicx. 
Boston : Crosby & Nichols. 1845. 3 vols. 18mo. pp. 220, 
216, 246. 


Five Years of Youth; of Sense and Sentiment. By Harriet 
Martineau. With a Preface by Mrs. E. L. Follen. Second 
American edition. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1845. 
18mo. pp. 255. 


Tuese works, though somewhat differing in character, form, 
we think, very suitable books for juvenile reading and Sunday 
school libraries. —'The ‘‘ Allegories’”’ and ‘ Lessons” by Mr. 
Fox, though most of them have been already printed for private 
distribution, have never, we believe, been published, and they 
are worthy of publication in this collected form. — The “ He- 
brew Tales,” selected from a compilation by Hurwitz, may be 
safely put into the hands of the young, but will not have less in- 
terest for older readers, who may derive both pleasure and profit 
from the perusal. — ‘‘ Ella Herbert” is written in atone of pure 
Christian morality and feeling, and is fitted, we should think, to 
interest children. — The “‘ Moral Tales” by Mrs. Sedgewick, 
consisting of “ Lessons. without Books,” ‘ Louisa and her 
Cousins,” “ the Beatitudes,’ and ‘‘ Pleasant Sundays,” publish- 
ed separately a few years ago, will, we hope, obtain in this uni- 
form reprint the increased circulation which they deserve. — 
Miss Martineau’s “ Five Years of Youth” now appears in this 
country with a prefatory notice from Mrs. Follen, whose com- 
mendation, though strongly expressed, is, we think, justly be- 
stowed. L. 
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Ecclesiastical Record. — Since the publication of our last number, 
the unhappy difference which had existed for some time between 
Rev. Mr. Pierpont and the Proprietors of the Hollis Street meeting- 
house in this city, has been brought to a close by Mr. Pierpont’s re- 
signation of his office as minister of the congregation. Four years 
ago an Ecclesiastical Council, after some days spent in examining 
certain “ grounds of complaint” preferred against Mr. Pierpont, “ re- 
solved” that they did not furnish sufficient occasion for advising a 
dissolution of the connexion between him and his parish. The Pro- 
prietors subsequently voted not to accept the result of the Council. 
Mr. Pierpont then instituted proceedings at law for the recovery of 
his salary, which the Proprietors had for some time declined paying. 
The decision of the Court was given a short time since in his 
favor. Some farther correspondence having ensued between the 
parties, Mr. Pierpont made a voluntary and unconditional resignation 
of the ministry which he had held for twenty-six years. The Pro- 
prietors, we learn, have since voted to repair the meetinghouse and 
remodel the interior. — Rev. Mr. Blodgett of Deerfield has been com- 
pelled by the state of his health to leave his pulpit and relinquish the 
labors of the ministry. — Rev. Mr. Whitman has dissolved his connex- 
ion with the Second Unitarian society in Portland, Me., at the close of 
the period for which the connexion was formed.—Rev. Mr. Angier has 
obtained the reluctant consent of his people to the resignation of his 
ministry at Milton. — Rev. Mr. Dall has found his health so much 
affected by his labors in the ministry-at-large, that he will leave Bal- 
timore, Md., as soon as any one shall appear to take his place. — We 
should have said in our last number, that Rev. Mr. Lord, (not Mr. 
Cushing,) had left Chicago and gone to Milwaukie. 

The congregation at Montreal, Canada, have completed their house 
of worship, which is a very neat building of stone, occupying one of 
the best situations in the city, and is in respect to the plan, the work, 
and the furniture, worthy of being taken as a model. The whole ex- 
pense of erecting and furnishing the house, including the organ, was 
about $9,000 ; of which more than $4,000 were subscribed in Mont- 
real, and nearly the same amount was obtained by Mr. Cordner in 
the United States. The cost of the land, in addition, was $3,000, 
which will fall due several years hence, and for the payment of 
which a sinking fund has already been commenced. — The corner- 
stone of the Unitarian church at Hartford, Conn., was laid May 24, 
1845, when an Address was delivered by Rev. Mr. Bellows of New 
York.— A second Unitarian society has been organized at South 
Boston, where Rev. Mr. Thomas has conducted a service for several 
Sundays in a hall in the more thickly settled part of this suburb of 
our city. — A suitable piece of ground has been purchased for the 
erection of a second Unitarian meetinghouse at Roxbury. — The first 
steps have been taken in gathering another congregation in the 
northern part of Dorchester. — Likewise in Rochester, Mass. 
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The Anniversaries. —'The meetings of the various religious and 
philanthropic associations which hold their anniversaries in this city 
at the close of May, were more fully attended this year than perhaps 
ever before. The facilities of travel have so greatly reduced both the 
expense and time necessary for a visit to Boston, that we may now 
expect a larger attendance than in former years, but we observed 
indications also of a greater interest in the purposes for which these 
meetings are held. ‘The weather was favorable, and a general feel- 
ing of satisfaction seemed to prevail —at least in our own body. 
Our limits compel us to be brief in our notice even of the Unitarian 
meetings, while we can but allude to the many others which occurred 
at the same time. The number of the anniversary occasions which 
fall within this week is becoming a serious inconvenience —at least 
to those who would give any account of what is said and done. 
When two or three meetings are held at the same hour, selection is 
all that is permitted to human powers, and where almost every hour 
of the day has its appointed engagement, body and mind, the powers 
alike of attention and sensibility, feel the severity of the demand 
which is made upon them. Much as “anniversary week” may be 
welcomed, every one probably is glad when its exercises are finished. 








American Unitarian Association. —The twentieth anniversary of 
this Association fell on Tuesday, May 27, 1845. The Committee, 
instead of attempting to crowd the business of the annual meeting 
into the hour or half-hour before the public services in the evening, 
from which inconvenience had been experienced in former years, 
appointed 9 o’clock in the morning as the hour of meeting, in the 
Berry Street vestry. Hon. Joseph Story, the President, being absent, 
and all the Vice Presidents, Hon. Stephen Fairbanks was chosen 
Chairman. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A resolution offered the last year by Mr. Farley, that the Constitution 
should be so amended as to increase the number of the Executive 
Committee, and provide for the appointment of Jayinen on the 
Board, was made the subject of discussion. The Association, find- 
ing the room in which they had assembled too small, adjourned to 
the Federal Street meetinghouse, where the discussion was resumed. 
Amendments to Mr. Farley’s proposition were presented and consid- 
ered, and after a free debate his motion, so far amended as to substi- 
tute in the fifth article of the Constitution, for the words “ three Di- 
rectors,” the words — siz Directors, two of whom at least shall be laymen, 
was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

Rev. Mr. Lothrop offered a resolution empowering the Executive 
Committee to appoint a Travelling Agent, with a suitable salary; 
which was adopted. Mr. Geo. G. Channing offered a resolution au- 
thorizing the Executive Committee to apply for an Act of incorpora- 
tion, if they should think it expedient; which was adopted. The 
Association then adjourned—at 1-2 past 12 o’clock—till the evening. 

At the adjourned meeting, the Officers of the Association for the 
present year were elected by ballot, viz.: Rev. Orvitte Dewey, D. D. 
of New York, President, Judge Story having declined a reelection; 
Rey. Charles Briggs, General Secretary; Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, 
Assistant Secretary; Mr. Henry P. Fairbanks, Treasurer; Rev. Arte- 
mas B. Muzzey, Rev. George E. Ellis, Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Rev. 
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James F. Clarke, Henry B. Rogers Esq., Mr. Isaiah Bangs, Directors. 
The Vice Presidents of the last year were reelected by hand-vote, 
with the exception of James Taylor Esq., deceased, in whose place 
James H. Wells Esq. of Hartford, Conn., was chosen. The Treasurer 
read his Annual Report, which was accepted. The receipts of the 
year, including the balance on hand at the commencement, had been 
$11,255,54; the expenditures $9,149,90, and farther appropriations 
had been made to the amount of $4,624,59. An amendment of the 
Constitution, offered the last year by Mr. N. A. Barrett, was so amend- 
ed as to provide that two of the Directors shall retire annually, and 
was then adopted. 

The Association then adjourned from the vestry to the meeting- 
house, which was crowded. Rev. Dr. Dewey presided. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Livermore of Keene, N.H. The Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee was read by Mr. Briggs. It presented a 
favorable view of the efficiency of the Association during the last year, 
and noticed the principal grounds of encouragement in the present 
state of our denomination. Mr. Lothrop presented a series of reso- 
lutions, from the Executive Committee, for discussion, — having ref- 
erence to the publication and distribution of tracts, the importance 
of theological education, and the extension of missionary efforts. 
Remarks were made by Rev. Messrs. Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Holland of Rochester, N. Y., Bellows of New York city, Harrington of 
Boston, Whitman of Portland, Me., Bulfinch of Boston, Fuller from 
Belvidere, Ill., Jones, late of Manchester, N. H., and the President. 
After which the Report was accepted, the usual Doxology was sung, 
and the meeting was dissolved at 10 o’clock. It was a good and 
pleasant meeting, yet we felt that if greater variety of topics and 
more spirituality of sentiment had marked the addresses, it would 
have been better. The speakers generally dwelt upon the visible 
relations and outward prosperity of Unitarianism. 





The Collation.— This festive occasion seems now to be estab- 
lished among the anniversaries to which anticipation looks for- 
ward, and memory recurs, with most delight. By the excellent 
arrangements of the Committee even a larger number were seated 
at the tables than on the last year. After exchanging kind words 
and greetings in the upper hall, the company proceeded to the floor 
over the depot of the Worcester railroad, which affords the largest 
apartment for such a purpose in Boston, with the single exception 
of Faneuil Hall. At half past 2 o’clock, (on Tuesday, May 27,) 
932 persons, of whom at least one half were ladies, were comfortably 
arranged along six tables extending ee 8 the length of the room. 
Hon. John Quincy Adams presided. The Divine goodness was 
acknowledged and a blessing asked by Rev. Mr. Lunt of Quincy, and 
at the close of the repast thanks were returned by Rev. Mr. Barrett of 
Boston. An original hymn was then sung by the whole company. 
Mr. Adams then occupied a few minutes in an appropriate address, 
and invited others to follow him. After another hymn written for the 
occasion had been sung with great effect, remarks were made by 
Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline, Rev. Dr. Willard of Deerfield, and 
Samuel Greele Esq. of Boston; after which another original hymn 
was sung ; which was followed by remarks from Rev. Mr. Gannett of 


12* 
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Boston, Hon. Francis Hincks of Montreal, Canada, Rev. Mr. Osgood 
of Providence, R. I., Rev. Mr. Gage of Petersham, Rev. Mr. Eliot ot 
St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Dr. Dewey of New York, Rev. Mr. Bradford of 
Bridgewater, Rey. Mr. Huntington of Hillsboro’, Ill., and Rev. Mr. 
Briggs of Plymouth. On motion of Hon. Mr. Fairbanks of Boston 
it was resolved by a unanimous vote to appoint a Committee to pro- 
vide a similar entertainment the next year, and on motion of Mr. G. 
G. Channing of Boston such a Committee was appointed by the 
Chairman. Remarks were then offered, in compliance with calls 
made upon them, by Dr. Palfrey of Cambridge, Rev. Mr. Taylor of 
Boston, and Hon. Mr. Phillips of Salem; when it became necessary, 
in view of the meeting in the evening, to bring this celebration to an 
end, and the company retired at 1-4 before 7 o’clock. 





Berry Street Ministerial Conference. — This meeting of our clergy 
was held the present year—on Wednesday morning, May 28 —in 
the chapel of the New Jerusalem Church in Phillips Place. Prayer 
having been offered by Rev. Mr. Whitman of Portland, Me., the 
annual Address was delivered by Rev. Dr. Dewey of New York, 
upon the “ Rights, Claims, and Duties of Opinion ;” which has been 
given in our previous pages. Rev. Dr. Thompson of Barre was 
chosen Moderator of the Conference, Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston 
Scribe, and Rev. Messrs. Young, Putnam, and Ellis, Standing Com- 
mittee. Dr. Dewey brought under the notice of the brethren the 
general agreement in theological opinion between them and the 
members of the “ Christian ” denomination, and after reading a letter 
addressed to him by Elder Harvey, one of that Connexion, offered the 
following resolution, which, after remarks from several of the breth- 
ren, was unanimously adopted : — 


‘« Resolved, in answer to a communication received by a member of this 
Conference from the Pennsylvania Christian Conference, through Elder 
J. J. Harvey, on the subject of Christian union, that the Conference 
receives with pleasure the hand of fellowship thus stretched out to the 
religious body which it represents, and expresses in return its friendly 
and hearty sympathy with the Pennsylvania Christian Conference, and 
with that Communion in general which denominates itself Christian.”’ 


The Standing Committee then reported five subjects from which 
the Conference might select one or more for discussion at this time. 
The Conference chose that which bore the nearest relation to the 
subject of the Address to which they had just been listening, and a 
very able and animated, but friendly discussion arose upon the man- 
ner in which “we should deal with the prevailing views which doubt 
or deny the supernatural element in Christianity ;” at the close of 
which the Association adjourned till the afternoon, when the present 
position of Harvard College, under the charges which have been 
recently revived — being one of the subjects presented by the Com- 
mittee —was made the occasion of remark, till the hour for the meet- 
ing of the Convention obliged the Conference to close its sessions. 





Sunday School Society—This Association celebrated its seventeenth 
anniversary in the Federal Street meetinghouse, on Wednesday eve- 
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ning, May 28. The President of the Society, Hon. S. C. Phillips, 
presided. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Barnstable. The 
Report was read by Rev. Mr. Waterston, and presented interesting 
views and statements in regard to Sunday School instruction, with 
extracts from communications addressed to the Corresponding Sec- 
retary. Hymns were sung at intervals during the evening by a choir 
of children from different Sunday schools, filling the front seats of 
the galleries; and addresses were made by Professor Brooks of Bos- 
ton, Rev. Messrs. Gray of Boston, Fuller, late of Belvidere, Il., Whit- 
man of Portland, Me., Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. W. R. 
Alger of the Cambridge Divinity School, Rev. Dr. Dewey of New 
York, and the President of the Society, The exercises were then 
closed, and the audience, which had entirely filled the house, retired 
at 10 o’clock. The meeting, though from its character our account of 
it may be brief, was one of the most pleasing and useful of the week. 





Clerical Meeting on Slavery.— A call having appeared in our reli- 
gious papers for a meeting of the clergy, in the course of the anniver- 
sary week, “to discuss their duties in relation to American Slavery,” 
such a meeting was organized on Monday afternoon, May 26, in 
Ritchie Hall, by the choice of Rev. Dr. Thompson as Moderator, and 
Rev. Mr. Parkman of Dover, N. H., as Secretary. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Dr. Willard. The nature of the call appeared not to have 
been understood, at least by all, as many were present who were not 
clergymen. After some attempts to correct this mistake, the discus- 
sion of the subject was commenced and pursued with spirit, till the 
necessary hour of adjournment. In the evening the discussion was 
resumed in the sime place, Rev. Mr. Allen of Northboro’ in the chair, 
the audience still consisting in large part of others than ministers, 
and some laymen taking part in the discussion. The meeting was 
adjourned to the next evening and to the Berry Street vestry, where 
it obtained the character which it was meant it should bear from the 
first — of a clerical conference —though not numerously attended. 
Rev. Mr. Motte acted as chairman. At the close of the evening an ad- 
journment took place to the next morning, when a considerable num- 
ber of the brethren met, and the discussion was continued till the 
hour for the Convention Sermon. It was resumed at a subsequent 
session before dinner, and again in the afternoon. No difference of 
opinion was expressed in regard to the unchristian character or the 
sad effects of the institution of Slavery, but a wide difference re- 
specting the duty or propriety of agitation and associated action on 
the subject. The discussion ended in the adoption of the following 
resolution by a vote of 44 to 7: — 


“ Resolved, That we consider Slavery to be utterly opposed to the 
principles and spirit of Christianity, and that as ministers of the Gospel 
we feel it our duty to protest against it in the name of Christ, and to do 


all we may to create a public opinion to secure the overthrow of the in- 
stitution.”’ 


A Committee of twelve was then appointed “to draw up and cir- 
culate for signature among the ministers of the Unitarian body a Pro- 


test against the institution of American Slavery.” ‘The meeting was 
then dissolved. 
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Administration of the Lord’s Supper.— This beautiful and affecting 
service, which this year for the third time made the conclusion of our 
anniversary celebrations, was observed in the Federal Street church 
on Thursday evening, May 29. A sermon—on the grandeur 
of the Christian life —from Revelations ii. 10, was preached by 
Rev. Dr. Dewey, who conducted the other services of the pulpit. 
After which the ordinance of the Supper was administered to the 
immense congregation who occupied the floor of the house, (while 
the galleries were filled with sympathizing spectators,) by Rev. Mr. 
Eliot of St. Louis. It was a sacred and delightful season, and when 
the closing hymn was sung by the great body of communicants who 
had just joined in the peculiar service of their faith, we seemed to be 
wrapt in an atmosphere of praise and love. 





Prayer and Conference Meetings. —On Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings, May 28 and 29, meetings for conference and prayer were 
held in the commodious vestry of the Bulfinch Street meetinghouse, 
and were fully attended by ministers and laymen, and by persons of 
both sexes. ‘The devotional services were fervent, the singing gen- 
eral, the addresses free, earnest and affectionate, and those who were 
present seemed to gain new strength for the religious life. 





Other Anniversary Meetings. —'The Massacuusetts Brste Soctr- 
TY observed its thirty-sixth anniversary by public exercises in the 
Central church, on Monday afternoon, May 26. Rev. Dr. Pierce, the 
President of the Society, presided, and opened the meeting with some 
remarks. ‘The Treasurer’s Report was read. Rev. Mr. Butler, Agent 
of the American Bible Society, presented some statements in regard 
to its operations. Addresses were then made by Rev. Messrs. Rob- 
bins, Burrill, and Rogers, all of Boston. 

The American Peace Socrety celebrated its seventeenth anni- 
versary in the Central church, on Monday evening, May 26, S. E. 
Coues, Esq., the President, in the chair. An abstract of the Annual 
Report was read by Rev. Mr. Beckwith, the Secretary. An Address, 
prepared at the request of the Executive Committee, was then deliv- 
ered by Hon. William Jay of New York. After the audience had re- 
tired, the business of the Society was transacted by its members. A 
resolution was passed, inviting 

“The friends of Peace throughout the world to assemble, by their 
delegates, in the city of Boston on the last Wednesday of May, 1846, or 
at such time as may be deemed expedient on consultation with the friends 
of peace in other countries, to hold a second General Convention for the 
promotion of permanent and universal peace.” 

The following resolution was also passed : — 

‘* Resolved, That whatever be the views of members of this Society 
upon other philanthropic movements, this Society, in its purposes and 
measures, as a body and through its agents, confines itself strictly to the 
object expressed in its Constitution, viz. the abolition of war.”’ 


The Prison Discretine Society held its twentieth annual meet- 
ing in the Park Street meetinghouse, on Tuesday forenoon, May 27, 
President Wayland in the chair. The Report was read by Mr. 
Dwight, the Secretary; after which addresses were made by G. T. 
Bigelow, Esq., Charles Sumner, Esq. and Dr. 8S. G. Howe, of Boston, 
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and Judge Edmonds of New York, by whom the comparative merits 
of the Auburn and Pennsylvania systems of penitentiary discipline 
were discussed. A Committee was appointed to examine and report 
on the subject. We are glad that this measure was adopted, in jus- 
tice both to the subject, and to those who advocate the system of sep- 
arate confinement. 

The Massacnusetrs Convention oF ConcrecaTionaL Mints- 
TERS met, as usual, on Wednesday afternoon, May 28. Rev. Parsons 
Cooke of Lynn was chosen Second Preacher for the next year, in 
case of failure on the part of Rev. Dr. Lamson, having received 91 
votes out of 118. A Report was presented from a Committee ap- 
pointed last year upon the question, whether ministers having tempo- 
rary charge of congregations are members of the Convention. After 
discussion the Report was recommitted until the next year. On 
Thursday, the annual Sermon was preached in the Brattle Street 
meetinghouse by Rev. President Hopkins of Williamstown, frem 
Romans viii. 22 and 19. 

The ConerecationaL CHARITABLE Society, on Monday, May 26; 
the Evaneericat Missionary Society, on Wednesday; the Soct- 
ETY FOR PropaGaTING THE GosPeL among the Indians and others 
in North America, on Thursday; the Society ror PRomoTine 
Curistian Know.epee, Prety, anp Cuarity, on Friday; and the 
Book anp Pampniet Society, on Monday, June 2; held their an- 
nual meetings in private, for the choice of Officers and other usual or 
necessary business. 

We have no room left, to take even the briefest notice of the 
meetings of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, at which Profes- 
sor Greenleaf of Cambridge presided ; of the three Societies devoted 
to the interests of the Anti-Slavery cause, one of which allowed, if 
not encouraged, an intemperance of abuse of the Christian Church 
and the American Union, that at last caused a dissolution of the 
meeting amidst confusion and darkness; of the Temperance Union 
and Washingtonian Mass Convention, which were held on successive 
days; of the New England Fourier Convention, where we under- 
stand there was much eloquent speaking; of the Society for the Abo- 
lition of Capital Punishment, which held its first anniversary this 
year; and of we know not how many other Associations, which took 
advantage of the concourse of people in the city that week, to present 
their claims to public favor. Besides which the Trinitarian Congre- 
gationalists and the Baptists celebrated their religious anniversaries, 
even the titles of which we are unable to give. It was indeed a week 
of excitement and employment. Most of the meetings, of every de- 
scription and in the various denominations, were fully attended, and 
words of hope and encouragement seemed to prevail at them all. 





Ordinations and Installations. — Rev. Morprecat De Langer was 
ordained as an Evangelist, in the Unitarian church at Sr. Lours, Mo., 
with a special reference to his taking charge of the ministry-at-large 
in that city, May 4, 1845. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 
Moore of Quincy, IIl., from Matthew x. 8; the Ordaining Prayer, and 
the Right Hand of Fellowship were offered by Rev. Mr. Eliot of St. 
Louis. Mr. De Lange was by birth and education a Jew, but was 
baptized into the Christian faith a few years ago by Rev. Mr. Eliot, 
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and has since been preparing himself, both by study and practice, for 
the work to which he is now devoted. 

Rev. Ciauprius Braprorp, late of Hubbardston, was installed as 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church and Society in Briper- 
WATER, Mass., May 7, 1845. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 
Peabody of New Bedford, from Acts iii. 15; the Prayer of Installa- 
tion was offered by Rev. Mr. Whitman of East Bridgewater; the 
Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston; the Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Moore of Duxbury; the Address to the 
People, by Rev. Mr. Moseley of Scituate; and the other services were 
conducted by Rev. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth, and Messrs. Brigham of 
Taunton, and Sanger of Dover. 

Rev. James L. Srone, late of Mansfield, was installed as Pastor 
of the Congregational church in Brewster, Mass., May 14, 1845. 
The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Stone of Sherburne, from 
John xviii. 38; the Prayer of Installation was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Wight of Dennis; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Palfrey of 
Barnstable ; the Right Hand of Fellowship, and the Address to the 
People, by Rev. Mr. Thomas of Boston; and the other services, by 
Rev. Messrs. Palfrey, and Pratt of Brewster. 

Rev. Crawrorp Nicuttneace, of Providence, R. I., was installed 
as Pastor of the Unitarian Congregational Church in CaBorviLie, 
Mass., May 14, 1845. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Bel- 
lows of New York, from Matthew xix. 17; the Prayer of Installation 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Peabody of Springfield; the Charge was 
given by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence, R. I.; the Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship, by Rev. Mr. Whitney of Brighton; and the other services, 
by Rev. Messrs. Ellis of Northampton, and Everett of Northfield. 

Rev. Epwin J. Gerry was ordained as an Evangelist, at Lowell, 
May 15, 1845. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Barrett of 
Boston, from Ephesians iv. 11, 12,13; the Ordaining Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. White of Littleton; the Charge was given by 
Rev. Mr. Miles of Lowell; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. 
Mr. Wood of Lowell; and the other services by Rev. Messrs. Wood 
and Miles. Mr. Gerry has accepted an invitation to spend a year 
with the people at Athol. 

Rev. Linus Hatt Suaw, late of Hampton Falls, N. H. was in- 
stalled as Pastor of the Church and Society of the First Parish in 
Supsory, Mass., June 3, 1845. The Sermon was preached by Rev. 
Mr. Robbins of Boston, from 2 Thessalonians iii. 1, 2; the Prayer of 
Installation was offered by Rev. Mr. Alger of Marlboro’ ; the Charge 
was given by Rev. Mr. Allen of Northboro’; the Right Hand of Fel- 
Jowship, by Rev. Mr. Frost of Concord ; the Address, to the People, 
by Rev. Mr. Barry of Framingham; and the other services by Rev. 
Dr. Field of Weston, and Rev. Messrs. Kingsley of Stow, and Gan- 
nett of South Natick. 





Dedication. — The Unitarian church in Montreal, Canada, was ded- 
icated on Sunday, May 11, 1845. The Sermon was preached by Rev. 
Mr. Gannett of Boston, from 2 Corinthians iv. 13; the other services 
being conducted by Rev. Mr. Cordner, the minister of the congrega- 
tion. This is the first Unitarian place of worship bearing the name, 
that has been erected in the British Provinces, 
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OBITUARY. 


Hon. Leverett Sartronstaty, LL. D., died at Salem, Mass., May 
8, 1845, aged 61 years. Mr. Saltonstall was descended from one of 
the most distinguished of the fathers of this Colony, whose sons have 
from generation to generation been eminent benefactors to their 
country by securing its liberties and advancing the interests of reli- 
gion and learning. He was born in Haverhill in 1783, and having 
graduated at Cambridge in 1802, entered upon the study of the law 
and was called to the bar at Salem. By his fine talents, his industry, 
and his pure and upright character, he soon secured the respect and 
esteem of his contemporaries and the public confidence, and placed 
himself in the first rank of his profession. He was distinguished by 
just and discriminating views of legal subjects, by his open and gen- 
erous manner of conducting himself to his adversaries, and by perfect 
fidelity to his clients; as well as by his invariable love of truth and 
regard for justice. He was early introduced into public life by the 
suffrages of his fellow-citizens, and so ally and so beneficially did he 
discharge the duties entrusted to him, whether in the Legislative 
bodies of his native State or in the national Congress, that he secured 
universal respect and admiration; for no political opponent ever 
doubted his integrity or the purity of his motives. He had so true a 
discernment of moral truth, that he arrived almost by intuition at his 
estimates of the tendency of opinions and actions in the conduct of 
life; and he enforced his views with fervid and earnest eloquence, 
which always produced conviction on honest minds. He possessed 
great disinterestedness in his intercourse with others, combined with 
a freshness and simplicity of feeling, rarely witnessed in one whose 
walk has been among the thickest press of human life for more than 
half a century ; and it may be truly said of him, that the purity of his 
mind was proof against the contamination of the world, which he 
passed through without a single stain. In private life, he could be 
known and appreciated only by his family and intimate friends, and 
it is here that it is most desirable to present his image and example 
to others. He was kind and considerate of the feelings of all around 
him, and quite forgetful of himself; promoting gaiety by his cheerful- 
ness, and communicating the stores of his large experience and vari- 
ous knowledge; and urging the obligations of duty, in a manner so 
persuasive as to make the aged thoughtful, and impress the principles 
of honor and virtue on many a youthful mind. But it is for his reli- 
gious character that he is to be valued most. His excellent and pious 
parents, who were strictly Orthodox in their belief, imbued his infant 
mind with a fear of God and a reverence for religion, which never 
left him, and were the foundations of his character in mature life. 
As his mind expanded, his views were enlarged by a careful study of 
the Scriptures, his opinions became more liberal, and his faith more 
cheerful. Religion was to him the sunshine of the soul. Gratitude 
for every blessing of his happy and successful life, and resignation 
and peace at its unlooked for and painful close, were the blessed 
fruits of his deep and increasing piety. Few laymen were more 
learned in theology, or studied more deeply the Christianity of the 
Bible, and none had firmer convictions of the truth of its evidences or 
the obligations of its doctrines. He considered the former to be 
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essential to the latter, and humbly rested his hopes of immortality on 
the supernatural proofs which the Scriptures afford. He was a 
serious, though rational observer of the Sabbath, and unvarying in 
his attendance on public worship, and was much engaged in promo- 
ting Sunday schools, and other institutions for instructing the young 
and ignorant. Happy will it be for those who imitate Mr. Salton- 
stall, in his life or in his death. M. 





Rev. Epwarp Henry Epes died at Boston, May 30, 1845, aged 42 
years. Mr. Edes was a native of Boston, and entered Harvard Col- 
lege in 1819. Circumstances prevented his finishing his collegiate 
course, and leaving Cambridge he engaged in more active pursuits. 
Having been unfortunate in business, and becoming deeply interested 
in the subject of religion, he entered the Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, where he completed the usual course of study in 1831. On 
the 15th of November, 1831, he was ordained as Pastor of the Unita- 
rian church in Eastport, Me.; where he remained till 1836, when, 
finding the duties of this isolated situation too arduous for his strength, 
and the climate uncongenial to his health, he accepted an invitation 
to take charge of the Unitarian congregation in Augusta, Me. After 
laboring among them for more than three years, he closed his minis- 
try in that place, and was soon after invited to settle at Kennebunk, 
Me., where he was installed, October 23, 1839. Here he continued 
to preach till November 1844, when he was obliged by pulmonary 
disease to relinquish the services of the pulpit. Aiter lingering some 
time at Kennebunk, he came to Boston for medical advice, but soon 
declined, and never recovered sufficient strength to return home. 

Mr. Edes was one, whose pure spirit and exemplary deportment 
secured the esteem and commanded the respect of all who knew 
him. He was modest and retiring, but at the same time firm and 
unwavering in his devotion to truth and duty. As a student he was 
careful and thorough in his investigations, seeking clear views and 
settled conclusions, and ever remaining steadfast to his convictions, 
He wrote slowly and carefully, and sought in his preaching rather to 
enlighten the mind and convince the understanding than to excite 
the feelings. He cherished an intelligent and firm faith in the doc- 
trines of Unitarianism. They were dear to his heart as the source of 
his piety, the support of his spiritual] life, the foundation of his hopes 
of heaven. He was never fond of putting them forward as a zealous 
controversialist, but was ever ready to defend them when assailed, or 
to present an exposition of them in connection with the practical infer- 
ences which naturally flow from them. In regard to the various 
moral movements of the day, while he was by no means a noisy 
advocate, he was always a firm friend to them, ever speaking deci- 
dedly and acting promptly, according to his convictions of duty and 
without regard to the fear or the favor of men. He was not a man 
who among strangers would attract notice and become popular at 
once, but the more he was known, the more was he respected, 
esteemed, beloved. He enjoyed the free exercise of his mental pow- 
ers to the last, was perfectly sensible of the nature and progress of 
his disease, and fully resigned to the will of God in regard to the 
result. He wasted gradually away without acute suffering, and fell 
sweetly asleep in the joyful hope of a glorious resurrection. Ww. 
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